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Some Hopeful Trends 
in the Christian Movement in China . 
During 1923 
EDITORIAL 
GROWTH OF FELLOWSHIP 
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} Tue keynote of the Christian Movement during 1923 was the 
Quest for Christian FeHowship. There has been increased freedom 
“in utterance of differing. viewpoints. We are less afraid of them. 
and each other than we were. This is accontpanied with open 

\ recognition of the existence of divergence in viewpoints. Those who { 
“hold to these differing viewpoints have registered no weakening of i 
conviction, and yet it is evident that, so far as Christians in China are. . 

‘gconcerned, the feeling that division on matters theological is inevitable, . 

lost momentum during last year. The determination toward fellow- 

> ¥ship has been accelerated. It is realised that through free fellowship 

those of differing convictions can build together the House of God. i 

3 The number of retreats, where these two things are found together, has a 
increased. It was on this Quest for Fellowship that the National Chris- = 
tian Council, the barometer of Christian aspirations, laid emphasis during 4 
the past. year. Its secretaries have spent much time .in the field which 4 

has largely gone into. retreats. One significant result is an accelerated 4 

momentum towards the joint consideration of local problems and com- 

munity Christian co-operation jn meeting them. This Community Chris- 
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tian Co-operation is another keynote of the Christian Movement during 
the past year. A better understanding of the significance and place of 
the vital fact of relation to Christ as over against differing viewpoints, 
is one explanation of the change going on. It was a Chinese Christian 
who said in words somewhat like this, “After all Christ cannot be fully 
explained. He can be directly appreciated and experienced.”” Taken as 
a whole, Christians in China are moving towards each other in closer 
spiritual experience. One element in producing this change is the 
Language Schools. No inconsiderable part of the missionaries now in 
China started their missionary careers with a year of fellowship with 
those whose ideas of theology and Church policy are sometimes sharply 
divergent. This secret of fellowship, with its resulting enlarged freedom 
in co-operation, is vital to the life of China. This Quest for Fellowship 


is a living sermon to China. We need more such. 


REVALUATION OF WORK 


THE survey spirit is abroad in the Christian Movement. There is 
widespread scrutiny of existing methods of work and results. Of Chris- 
tian education it is being asked “Does it build up the Church as much 
as we think?’ This has led to increased study of the failure to conserve 
the product of Christian schools. Some are asking also, “Is the 
Christian Movement over-weighted educationally?” In the field of 
literature there is a growing conviction that freedom of expression is 
essential to the production of vital Christian literature. Too much of 
existing literature speaks to past days only. There is a demand for a 
rapid increase of what might be called “The Literature of the Social 
Gospel.” Considerable thought is being given also to the question “How 
shall we secure an indigenous Christian literary expression in China?” 
To seek for an answer to this question, two special retreats of Chinese 
Writers were arranged by the China Christian Literature Council. The 
Union Movement has nct escaped scrutiny from friend and critic. It is 
seen to be moving away from attempts to produce ecclesiastical and credal 
unity and moving towards closer community unity and co-operation. 
The Christian approach to China is under the microscope also. There 
is a growing and more open interest in the points of contact between 
Christian and Chinese religious ideas. Tconoclasm has almost dis- 
appeared. - The Chinese Christian is also measuring the work and 
contribution of the missionary. The search for the fairest relation of 
the Western worker to Christian organizations in China and at home 
is intense in some quarters. Some organizations are reducing the 
number of Western workers. Judging by the number who passed 
enroute through Shanghai during: the past year, the missionary 
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body registered about four per cent increase. Probably about 1,400 
missionaries arrived in and left China in 1923, the number of new 


missionaries being about 300. 


AMIDST POLITICAL CONFUSION 


PoLiTIcAL confusion has been rampant in Kwangtung, Szechwan, 


, Fukien and Shantung, and to a somewhat less extent, in most other 


places in China. Civil war and brigandage are its chief features. The 
worst aspect is the steady increase of modern militarism operated a 
la feudalistic standards. The Lincheng capture of Westerners startled 
the world. It was, however, handled diplomatically with admirable 
restraint. A small number of missionaries have been captured and held 
by bandits under most distressing conditions. In Szechwan two were 
injured accidentally through being in contact with civil war and two most 
valuable workers were killed by robbers. In spite of this political 
confusion the Chinese people are, in the main, working along much as 


usual. Chinese Christians have in places, of course, suffered more than. 


their Western colleagues, though to what extent is not ascertainable. 
All Christian work has. been carried on at an increased risk. Little 
check, however, to the Christian Movement as a whole, is discernable. 
Even in regions where bandits are most active work and travel has gone 
on, as far as we can ascertain, the end of a turbulent year found 
Christian work going on at all Christian centres. This is especially true 
of the regions where the turbulence was greatest. Even in Shantung, 
where the Lincheng outbreak might have been expected to take the lid 
off of everything savoring of lawlessness no station was vacated in 
1923, though one Catholic priest was captured and taken from his station. 
Though in some sections conditions have grown worse yet that part of 
Shantung which has been most disturbed is now quieter than it has been 
for a long time. The missionaries are less disturbed than some of the 
officials. This turbulence is primarly a domestic problem. There seems 
to be very little real anti-foreign feeling. The missionaries generally 
have the good-will of the people—their chief safe-guard. The influence 
of the Christian Church has grown. This is hopeful. 


FOR MORE CORDIAL RELATIONS 


SHORTLY after the Boxer Outbreak the Powers announced that 
extrality would be given up as soon as conditions warranted it. In 
spite of the fact that conditions in China, political and economic, are 
not considered satisfactory from any or anybody’s viewpoint, thinking 
is turning somewhat towards the consummation of this announcement. 
No dates are however yet suggested. Discussion of the relation of the 
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Christian Movement to this problem started about the same time in The 
United States and in China. This interest showed itself apparently 
simultaneously in small and separated groups in China. To some the 
mention of this vexing question seems only inopportune. In some cases 
attempts were made to crystallize Christian opinion. This did not succeed. 
No common opinion on what should be done has yet emerged. From the 
viewpoint of the Western Christian the chief question is not whether 
existing arrangements should be retained because they protect the 
Western worker, but whether or not they afford sufficient protection to 
the Chinese Church to justify their continuance. Against this some 
would set the fact that present political connections unnecessarily make 
the missionary an embarrassment to the Chinese Church. Chinese 
Christians hold two opinions, though it is impossible to tell which has 
the preponderance of support. One opinion is that present arrangements 
are ‘necessary for protection amidst conditions which are inimical to 
Church and Christian. Some reply that such protection does not 
actually exist and that in any event the church should be freed from 
such protection, be it great or small, and allowed to bear its own 
burdens and stand on its own feet. There has been a feeling 
that if the Church could in some way give the cue showing the 
way out it would tremendously increase its influence and make for 
the strengthening of the ties which should bind the Church in China 
to the Chinese people. The Christian is getting ready to take his part in 
seeuring more cordial relations. 


FIGHTING THE BANEFUL POPPY 


INFORMATION has poured in from all quarters that the production 


and smuggling of opium in China is growing terribly fast! The drug 
evil is gaining ground everywhere. While the forces which are viciously 
eager to exploit their fellows are active everywhere the Christian forces 
shave been altogether too apathetic. What was, a short while since, done 
in secret is now being done in the open—the illegal thing is now tacitly 
legal. Opium is often produced at the point of the bayonet. Two factors 
make the situation especially difficult and vicious. Often the military, 
being left without proper support, are dependent upon the revenue from 
opium. Military officials, therefore, tend to back up the traffic more 
readily than civil officials. As a ready and easy source of revenue opium 
is a terrible temptation to the farmer also. Militarism and the ever-present 
economic pressure are thus working together to give this menace a free 
claw in China. In some cases taxes on poppy have to be paid whether 
it is planted or not. This enforced co-operation between irresponsible 
militarists and needy farmers is a combination far from easy to break. 
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Existing punishments are no deterrent. Yet in the face of this 
devastating energy there are signs of organized opposition. The 
National Christian Council definitely gave a mandate that active steps 
should be taken to stem this advance of drug forces. Some say that 
we are entering upon a ten year’s fight. But some Chinese think two 
years sufficient to turn the tide of opinion. In Fukien the Consuls : 
protested to the officials. ‘Other sporadic protests have been uttered. 
There are signs that the Church is waking up. The National Christian 
Council has appointed an Anti-Opium Commission with headquarters 
in Peking. This Commission will work in close co-operation with’ the 


International Anti-Opium Association. Dr. S. H. Chuan, formerly 


president df the Army Medical College, Peking, has accepted a call to 
become secretary of this Commission. He has already begun work. A 
number of objectives should be kept in mind. To work for stopping 
another planting of the poppy. To secure action by provincial govern- 
ments against the traffic. To secure a volume of protest from Christian 
Churches all over the country. The Christian Church must give the lead 
to public opinion. 


FOR HUMAN LIFE AND DIGNITY 


PROGRESS was registered last year in preparing the ground for 
the setting mp of a Christian social order in China wherein human 
life and dignity will be given thei: Christian values. That this effort 
should be made was another mandate given by the Christians in China 
as speaking through the National Christian conference. The year has 
been spent mainly in trying to find the approach that will fit the situation 
in China. The number of places with definite organization for study 
of industrial conditions has increased.. Even disturbed Szechwan finds 
time for it. Considerable material to direct study of the present order 
is under way. A cabinet of six, with the resident secretary of the 


‘National Christian Council as corresponding secretary, is giving time to 


rendering such assistance as is called for. This cabinet is getting into 
touch with the International Labor Office. This is a link of far- 
reaching import. The Christian forces through the National Christian 
Council are quietly assuming leadership in this movement. An attempt 


to understand the makeshifts of the present order took place in Shantung 


Christian University which might well be copied elsewhere. There a 
group of students went out and studied direct the conditions under which 
laborers are forced to make an insufficient living. The resul S 
enlightening. Probably the outstanding effort of the year was the 
appointment by the Shanghai Municipal Council of a Child Labor 
Commission. Local Christians took a leading part in securing this 
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Commission. The arrival in China, on the invitation of the National 
Christian Council, of Dame Adelaide Anderson, for twenty-four years 
chief woman inspector of factories in Great Britain and intimately 
acquainted with all industrial problems, has given impetus to the feeling 
that immediate attention must be paid to the claims of industrial 
workers. All this means that the Church is trying to prepare a 
message to China as to what kind of a social order is needed and, more 
especially, as to what the Christians are prepared to do to bring it 
about. The drive for human life and dignity is gaining momentum 
and meaning. | 


THE “INDIGENOUS” CHURCH 


Tue “Indigenous” Church is the China Christian’s castle in the 
air. For many years its glowing ramparts have gleamed afar. It is, 
therefore, no new subject of discussion. The past year, however, has 
registered widespread questioning as to what is really meant by the 
“indigenous” Church. That it stands for something that both Chinese 
and Western Christian want is generally agreed on. But they do not 
seem to want the same thing. Many Western Christians think of 
the “indigenous”? Church as an institution made up of Chinese, it is 
true, but conserving certain type elements in the Western Church of 
his experience. When the Western Christian is a strong denomination- 
alist he is apt to think of the “indigenous” Church in China in terms of 


the supremacy of his type of Church. Some Western leaders at home 


are not sure that the “indigenous” Church should have as much freedom 


in development, as some Chinese leaders are asking for. Chinese 


Christians are not as articulate as their Western colleagues. The 
articulate Chinese group, though small, must be taken as representa- 
tive of the present tendency of Chinese Christian thought and as 
indicating the direction of the thought of the mass of Chinese 
Christians when they have likewise become articulate. This articulate 
Chinese Christian group asks for sufficient freedom to express their 
Christian life in Chinese thought form, and' to some extent in 


_ Chinese symbols. None of them, however, know yet just what is 


needed. They are feeling their way. Those who are thinking into 
the problem have, during the past year, come more clearly up against 
the fundamental difficulty in the establishment of an “indigenous” 
Church. This difficulty is the overshadowing and overpowering in- 
fluence of the diplomatic protection of Christianity in China and the 
financial dependence of the Chinese Church on the generosity of Western 
Christians. They do not know what to do. It has been stated by some 
Chinese Christian leaders that the expressed desire for an “indigenous” 
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Church can only be achieved by the starting of a new type of Christian 
Church, that is, a Church from the foundation up really Chinese. No 
suggestion has come our way as to how this is to be secured. The 
hesitancy of the Chinese Christian to sacrifice of self and means is said 
to be due, in part at least, to the chill cast on the Chinese Christian spirit 
of adventure by the shadow of the existing system of protection and 


support. 
JAPAN AND CHINA 


DurIncG the past year Christians in China and Japan have drawn 
closer to each other. Not yet are all their common problems understood 
nor their underlying difficulties removed. Nevertheless the road to 
fellowship between Japanese and Chinese Christians is more open than 
before. This is, to a large extent, due to the wide-spread response on 
the part of Chinese Christians to the need of the Japanese after the 
earthquake. The total of this assistance we have not been able to 
ascertain. It is true that the tales of the execution of Koreans and 
Chinese dampened the philanthropic ardour of some Chinese. But 
Chinese humanitarianism rose above all other feelings. ~The National 
Christian Council sent a delegation to Japan composed of Prof. T. C. 
Chao of Soochow University and Mr. Peter Chuan, the business manager 
of the National Christian Council, to present Yen 3,500, which had been 
contributed directly by Churches in China. This gift was presented to 
the Chairman of the Relief Committee, Dr. Kosaki. These two delegates 
came back with the feeling that there are great possibilities of improving 
the relationships between China and Japan. Many existing problems 
are common to hoth Japanese and Chinese Churches. The sincerity of 
the educated and devout Christian leaders of Japan is undoubted. It is 
possible that ideas of what is just and right are not yet quite the same 
in both countries and that careful consideration thereof is needed. One 
of the two Chinese delegates makes this comment on the situation. 
“Intelligent Japanese are talking about Chinese-Japanese Friendship. 
They are farsighted and wise. I believe that underneath the troubles 
of the present there is the realization of a maybe distant future when 
the lack of good-will between the two nations will mean evil to both. 
I believe that while both Chinese and Japanese Christians should be 
thoroughly patriotic, they should also be loyal to the ideal of world 
peace and to the teachings of the Master. It is possible to be patriotic 
Christians to-day, and it would be a travesty to our manhood and to 
the deepest spirit of our civilization if we could not.” Withoyt con- 
dening any mistakes, we cannot but rejoice that the Christians of these 
two countries are moving toward:a better understanding. An increase 
in such interchange of visits promises much for the future. The 
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rapprochement of Japanese and Chinese Christians is one of the most 


significant features of the past year. 


WHAT DOES CHRIST MEAN? 


In conversation with a Chinese Christian in a very favorable position 
to know something of the general thinking of his fellow Christians, 
we learned an interesting fact. During a conference a Chinese Chris- 
tian of some local standing, sugge ested that what the Chinese Church 
needs is the retirement of the Preachers and Christian leaders for a 
month of study and meditation. This suggestion is not new. A new 
idea was, however, introduced when it was proposed that this time of 
retirement should be spent in direct study of the Bible, with a view to 
finding out what it really does say. A movement along this line is highly 
desirable. Particular reference was made to the Acts as indicating 
the way in which Christianity should develop. It is, of course, true 


_that-many of the features of the Christian Movement which cause puzzled 


thought, such as for instance the diplomatic protection policy and gener- 
ous financial support, did not exist when the early Church grew up. We 
are not saying for the moment whether they should or not. The point 
is, these and other things seem to obscure the real significance of the 
Christian message to China. This Chinese Christian was searching for 
a plan to get behind the obscurity. At the same time the Christian leader 
who told us of this incident, made a remark as to his own training. 
He said, “I feel that I spent too much time in studying books written 
by Westerners about the Church and Christ, and not enough in the 


_ study of Christ Himself.”” Too many Chinese Christian leaders recall . 


their educational career as cluttered with too many books showing what 
the Western Christian thinks about Christ and religion. Sometimes 
the differences between the Western Christian hinge on what books shall 
be used to elucidate the Bible. While the attitude indicated above means 
an increase in the Western Christian’s problem as to how he can best 
work in China, it also means that the Chinese Christian is waking up— 
is really alive. The secret of the effective Christian life is an answer 
to the question “What Does Christ Mean to Me?” Undoubtedly the 
attempt to answer this question on the part of the Chinese Christian 
will bring about a revolution in educational methods, Christian liter- 


- ature and the presentation of the message. We can only wait until 


the Chinese Christian finds an answer to his own question. When 
the soul of anyone gets into direct touch with God, no outsider may 
rashly intervene. 
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How Mission Work Looked When | Came to China 

4 A. H. SMITH | | 
Tn) HE Time. This was in 1872, and for perhaps a decade onward. 
1 _ The Empress Dowager, Tz’u Hsi, was at the summit of: her 
power. The improvised Chinese Foreign Office called the Tsung 
Li Yamen, had charge of all matters relating to the Outer 


' Barbarian. When all the ministers were present, there were twelve, but 


a much smaller number could do business. They represented different 
strata of Manchu and Chinese official life. No one ventured to take the 
lead in anything as he would be at once censured as pro-foreign. 
When Mr. Wade (later Sir Thomas Wade) the British Minister, in 
a full session. demanded, with thumps on the table (which to his 
exasperation had been spread as usual with sweetmeats), a categorical 
answer to his demands, Yes, or No, there was a dense silence. 
At last one member, bolder than the rest, spoke up: “Try one 


of the Fukien walnuts, Your Excellency, they are very good!” Li 


Hung-chang, the Governor General of the Metropolitan province of. 
Chihli, was on the crest of the wave. Though his mother died, some 
years later, he was not allowed to vacate his important post, though he 
“wept tears of blood” at the refusal. 

The. great T’ai P’ing Rebellion had but just been put down. 
Refluent waves of bandits roamed over many provinces in large com- 
panies. Nothing but their own imbecility prevented them from captur- 
ing Tientsin, and Peking was in dire alarm. 

Tales of digging out-the eyes of the sick and the dying by foreigners 
under pretence of curing the patients were universally circulated. Like- 
wise the taking out of hearts for photographic or other unknown purposes. 
Lord Li told Mr. Tenney (who was at one time preceptor to his sons) 
that while he himself and those better informed knew that these stories 
were false, the people believed them, and so did many if not most of 
the officials. Two years and more before our arrival had occurred 
(June 21st, 1870) the Tientsin Massacre, in which twenty foreigners, 
French Sisters of Charity, the French Consul, an attaché of the French 
Legation in Peking with his wife, a French merchant and his wife, a 
newly wed Russian merchant and his wife, besides as many more Chinese, 
had been cut to pieces by a frenzied mob, apparently with semi-official 
cognizance. The rising was due to the spread of these rumors with 
malicious intent. The settlement of the case was weak and futile. 
Great disquiet prevailed for a long time. 

. are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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The years following were years of immense floods, which the people 
judged to be due to the Punishment of Heaven for the flagrant interna- 
tional crime. The wrecked Roman Catholic cathedral, once an imperial 
rest-house, was left standing in a dismantled condition until 1897. Cheap 
fans with bloodcurdling prints of the massacre were still sold in country 
regions, until an enterprising. American Consul (Mr. E. T. Sheppard) | 
had a stop put to it. The term Foreign Devil was in common use every- 
where, and it has never entirely disappeared. But about Tientsin the 
more frequent contemptuous expression was Red Hair (Hung-maotze). 
If one passed the mouth of an alley in which there was a child, the 
mother swiftly appeared, seized her precious offspring, rushed into her 
tiny courtyard, slamming the doors after her, barring them, shrilly 
screaming: “Mao! Mao! Mao”! And this was well into the third 
period of Protestant missions in China, the first dating from the arrival 
of Morrison in China till the Treaty of Nanking (1842), the second 


‘extending from then through eighteen turbulent years until the Treaty 


of Tientsin was signed (October 1860), after the occupation of Peking 
and Tientsin. In February 1871 the Chinese Foreign Office (Tsung Li 
Yamen) after a study of the question from their standpoint, had issued 
a.Memorandum to the foreign legations, with a series of seven Rules 
intended to check the abuses on the part of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, since, as Dr. Williams observed, .“‘All the strictures refer exclusively 
to the R. C.. missionaries, for Protestants were hardly known to. the 
Chinese magistrates, no complaint having been entered against them.” 
In January 1901, Prince Ch’ing, then acting Regent of the Chinese 
Governments in the hearing of the writer, remarked to a deputation 
which had been invited to call upon him: “The Protestant Church has 


never made any disturbance.’”” With all allowance for Manchu polite- 


ness this observation represented the actual conditions in China at the 
time of which we are speaking. Gov. Gen. Li Hung-chang (miscalled 
“Viceroy”) on taking charge of the Metropolitan province of Chihli, . 
gave specific instructions to the local magistrates to look carefully into 
all “missionary cases” and to decide them justly, since otherwise there 
would be complaints lodged against them which might make them serious 
trouble. There is no question that at this period the “gentry” (shen 
shih) of most cities and large towns agreed that the “Foreign Doctrine’’ 
was bad, and from their point of view as related to Confucianism, 
anarchistic. For the magistrates to disagree with them would have 
been as repellant to themselves as to the gentry, but it was often possible 
to render a decision in strict accord with instructions “from. above” with 
a tactic understanding that it was not to be taken seriously by the under- 
lings, and this was the common practice in cases of difficulty, for “The 
Mountains are high, and the Emperor is remote.” The many ways in 
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which Christianity in practice cut across Chinese customs, and the 
social complications thus caused rendered the avoidance of collisions 
most difficult. Some years later, Pres. Angell, when American 
Minister, asked and obtained an imperial decree ordering that 
Christians should not be compelled to contribute to idolatrous 
ceremonies, theatricals, etc., but must bear their fair share in 
repairing bridges and roads. This distinction looked well—on paper, 
but in practice it amounted to next to nothing. Special taxes are 


levied on land, and the land must pay. The money is collected from 


each family by the village headmen, and these had no mind to let off 
such of their neighbors as had “swallowed the foreign feligion.” Strong 


class feeling, religious bigotry, racial antipathy to foreigners, and the 


extraordinary and irrepressible litigiousness of the Chinese, made it 
inevitable that offences showld come, many of them to stay. One 
missionary who had with great difficulty succeeded in purchasing a shop 
on a large and important street to be used as a chapel, working through 
a rascally middleman, injudiciously promised -him that if he were 
brought before the magistrate and beaten, the missionary would pay an 
extra string of cash for each blow. In court the man was impudent, 
and was heavily beaten, as he expected to be, and the missionary was 
obliged to compromise on a wholesale rate—to the damage of his own 
reputation. (In China it is possible to hire men for services of this 
sort, though the risk may be great. The beating is “all in the day’s 
work,” this is called “making the lower half of the body earn a living 


for the upper half.”) 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE MISSIONARY BODY IN TIENTSIN AND PEKING 


Rev. Henry Blodget was the first Protestant missionary to settle 
in Tientsin, where he remained for two years. He came on a British 
transport, preached to the British troops and later to the little foreign 
community. As an outcome of his labors with those of his successors 
the Union Church was formed. 

Dr. Edkins of the London Mission arrived somewhat later, and went 
on at once to Peking. Rev. John Innocent and Rev. W. N. Hall 


attempted to found a mission in Kiangsu, but after fearful experiences 


with the T’ai P’ing rebels they came to Tientsin in 1860. (They were 
followed a few years later by Rev. W. B. Hodge.) Theirs was then 
called the New Connexion Methodist Mission, now merged in the 
United Methodist Mission. Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Stanley of the Am. 
Board Mission reached Shanghai in 1862, and in the spring of 1863 came 
on to Tientsin. Rev. and Mrs. L. D. Chapin were there for a time, 
but jater removed to T’ung chou. The American Methodist Mission 
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had opened a work through Rev. G. R. Davis. Rev. J. H. Pyke, and 
Rev. W. F. Walker and their wives arrived in 1873, and also Dr. L. L. 
Combs the first lady physician in China. Many others followed these 
pioneers a little later. , 
Those missions which had been occupying inadequate and insanitary 
dwellings in the Chinese city, had already removed to the edge of the 
foreign settlement, about a mile and a half to the south. The London 
Mission, the American Board, the Methodist New Connexion, and the 


American Methodist Mission had premises adjoining one another like 


four fingers of a hand, only a boundary wall separating each from 
its neighbor, with the little Union Church on a corner of the New 
Connexion lot. These four Protestant missions had a friendly social 
life, especially in the work for the sailors on the British and American 
gunboats, some of which were detailed!to spend the winter there. 
Mr. Edmund Wheatly, a tide-surveyor in the Customs, who had been 
“soundly converted” in Mr. Muirhead’s meetings in Shanghai, himself _ 
long a sailor before the mast, was most indefatigable in his labors for 
seamen, arranging for tea-meetings, readings, addresses, etc., on a 
generous scale, in which all the missionaries and sometimes naval officers 
and the general community had a part. As a result of this work, which 
was especially agreeable to young missionaries unable to do anything 
for the Chinese, many of the crews were converted. One of these an 
Englishman, named Austin, soon after getting his discharge opened a 
Sailor's Home in Yokohama which was continued for a generation or _ 
more, a great blessing to many seafaring men of different nationalities. 
The Union Church, using the Church of England prayer-book in the 
morning, and a Presbyterian service in the evening, was ministered unto 
by the missionaries in rotation, with considerable assistance from 
‘transients,’ of whom there were many who had to depend upon residents 
of Tientsin to hire for them carts or boats for the formidable trip 
to Peking. Although the relations of the missionaries with each other 
was cordial, as missions each went his own way with no apparent 
cognizance of the others. Each had a rudimentary ‘church,’ of which 


_ the missionary was at once the head-center and the circumference. Each 
was endeavoring to develop and to conform his “church” to the type of 


his own experience only, unrelated to that of others. The four street- 
chapels were situated two in the city, one in the enciente of the east gate, 
a rather dark and dismal place popularly called the “East Gate Cave,” 
and one on the busy street known as Kung-pei, near the most popular 
temple in Tientsin, in the courts of which there was a perpetual market 
for all kinds of wares. Into this chapel of the New Connexion there 
drifted in a motley assortment of gazers, rather than auditors. Tired 
coolies who wished to rest their legs, idle yamen-runners, men whose 
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errand to the city was to press a lawsuit, or rather to await the 
dilatory decision of an indifferent magistrate, ‘and loafers, attracted by 
the wide opened doors and the comfortable seats within. Although 


mission work was in its early stages points of contact with the great 


hinterland had already been established in each mission. The work of 
the American Board, for example, began through the casual visit to the 
chapel near the center of the city of some fugitives from Shantung who 
belonged to a secret society against which the magistrate of Te chou 
had been ordered to make a move. All such things are at once known, 


and the leaders of this Chung Yang Sect promptly disappeared, escaping 
to Tientsin till the storm should blow over. Hearing a voice and seeing | 


broad benches they came into the chapel, and were politely accosted by 
the preacher, to whom they told their story. Out of formal politeness 
they invited the preacher, a man from the Chihli province, to visit them 
in their home, probably without the smallest idea that the visit would 
ever be made. When at a later period Mr. Stanley essayed to go there, 
as he drew near and the carter inquired the way, the village suddenly 
disappeared. No one had ever heard of it! (This is often the case 
when strangers inquire for a particular place). ‘“‘Who knows what drug 
he has in his gourd?” The safest way is to imitate the cautious 
cuttlefish, eject enough ink and the concealment is achieved. By a happy 
blunder the village was found, and the people informed as to the object 
of the visit. _ But, as one thoroughly familiar with the facts, said many 
years later: “‘Among.them all there was not one man that had the least 
idea what was what.” It requires many such visits to dispel suspicion, 
and many more to awaken the smallest interest. “What is it all about? 
‘What is all that to us? Are we not poor? Have we any time for this 
sort of talk? Who could stop once a week, leave his crops, his fruit 
trees, and his vegetable garden that miust be constantly watered, to go off 


somewhere to hear what he can not possibly understand, and what is of - 


no use if he could understand it? And who is to furnish food while he 
‘is gone.on this useless journey? Who is this man that has come to 
find us? We never heard of him. Is he not one of the Foreign Devils 
whose chapels were destroyed by a mob in Tientsin? One can not be too 
careful.” The little hamlet first visited called “Number Seven” (one 
of a series formerly connected with work on the so called “Grand 
Canal’ close by) had no men of education. There was not even a 
village school. The contiguous villages were of the same general 
description. | | 

After a few visits the preacher, Mr. Chia, was moved to cross the 
Canal at Ssu Nii Ssu (the Village of the Four Maidens, said to be 
of the Han dynasty, B. C. 202-220 A. D. about whom’ there is a 
curious Jegend, and to whom there is a temple) a large market town. 
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He was bound for nowhere in particular, but had hopes of finding at 
least one person whom he could interest. Four miles from there he 
passed through a village with a wall (erected in the time of the 
‘Nien-fei rebels at the close of the T’aiping rebellion, to secure safety 
from these bandits). A villager who had a small drugshop seeing 
him and perceiving from his dress that he was a stranger, hailed 
‘him and irfivited him in to drink tea. A conversation followed as to 
the business of the traveller, whereupon he replied that he was in quest 
of a ‘Doctrine Lover'—a man interested in “Virtue.’”” The drug man 
had no knowledge of such, had indeed never heard of one. Yet on 
_ reflection he said that there was one, only one, who lived about two 
and a half miles away in the direction which Mr. Chia was travelling. 
He was told the name of the village, P’ang Chia Chuang, and of the 
man, Mr. Hou Sheng-ch’ing. But on reaching the village every one 
agreed that no such man lived there, so Mr. Chia returned in disappoint- 
ment. But the next year he tried again, going to the shop of the drug 
seller, and relating his experience. The drug man was surprised, and 
offered to go with Mr. Chia, which he did. They of course found Mr. 
Hou without the least difficulty, who was amazed at being sought out 
by a stranger with a new Sect. For he had dipped into Confucianism. 
Buddhism, Taoism, and had become an adherent of what was called the 
Li Kua Men (or ‘Gate’), one of the Eight Diagram Sects so common 
in China. Mr. Chia was a voluble talker, and Mr. Hou was an 
admirable listener. He was somewhat stunned by what he heard, and as 
the men talked “all night,” his head was not very clear the next morning. 
But he had found the Truth, and while Mr. Chia after devious 
rexperiences virtually abandoned the Church which he had recommended, 
Mr. Hou became the principal leader in the new movement, exhibiting his 
sincerity in word, in deed, and in his whole life. When he died,. nearly 
twenty years later, he had lived to see his dream of a Christian church 
building adequate to the needs of the membership completed, without any 
appropriation from the Mission Society, but not without much help from 
near and from afar. Into the street chapel of an English mission in 
Tientsin about this time there drifted an ignorant boatman. He became 
interested in what he heard, and was put in the way of artes instruction, 
That mission had no work in the part of Chihli from which this man 
came, and as an American mission had an “inquirer” in the “sphere of 
influence” of the former mission, it was agreed to exchange converts. 
But this could not be accomplished, it appeared, without first obtaining 
the consent of the English Home Board. After some correspondence 
this particular deal was allowed to go through, but it was stipulated 
that it should not form a precedent! The exboatman became a ‘col- 
porteur’ and later developed into a preacher. | | 
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He was a fluent talker, had some knowledge of the Bible, and, 
owing to the faculty of absorbing from others, considerable acquaint- 
ance with things-in-general. After a checkered career in these lines, he 
took to opium smoking, and was lost sight of altogether. The temp- 
tation in these early days to employ men of this type was practically 
irresistible. One felt a fear lest if the opportunity were not grasped 
“a valuable man” would be lost to us. 

There was little opportunity for adequate instruction of such 
individuals, and no way to try them out, nor after they had once been 
set to work, to check up their doings. Under these conditions while 
many honest and earnest assistants were discovered, there was a 
dark background of failures. The outside Chinese knew much more 
about the “bottom facts” than did the missionary, and certainly arrived 
_ at their own conclusions. It must have been common knowledge that 
some of the “colporteurs” were no credit to the church, but for a long 
period no one could be found who would say so, for in China it is not 
“good form’’ to be the means of “breaking the rice bowl” of a poor 
man, deserving or otherwise: Yet this Christian conscience was in due 
time developed in every church. Of the earliest ordained Chinese 
pastors one was suspected of having married his son with Confucian 
rites, while another fell into the most flagrant immorality in his pastoral 
relations, all of which was in due time fully exposed. It took us long — 
to fully recognize the basal fact, now so well known, that a definite 
_ proportion of the difficulty in even getting a hearing for Christianity was 

due to the low economic conditions of the Chinese people. To such the 
_ presence of a man from afar who could speak Chinese intelligibly, under- 

‘standing what was said to him, who visibly had resources far beyond 
the experience or even the comprehension of the “inquirer,” a man who 
had a standing in the foreign community, who could talk familiarly with 
his consul, who could upon occasion converse directly with Ghinese 
officials, lower or higher, upon terms of equality—the presence of such 
a man was not unwelcome for obvious reasons. He was worth cultivat- 
ing. All this was as clear to the missionary of that day as it can 
be to the reader of these lines, but what were we to do about it? We 
tried to believe all things, and to hope all things. One missionary in 
this frame of mind, after an encouraging interview, exclaimed to a 
friend: “I have found a Chinese Paul!” Was it to be wondered at 
that elation and depression succeeded each other at narrow intervals? 
Mr. Blodget used to say that he had learned by experience, when 
' writing about a new convert, to avoid all comment. In a subsequent 
letter he would probably remark that the convert mentioned previously, 

still held out. 
(To be Continued ). 
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The Confucian Civilization 


The Confucian Theory of Moral and Religious Education and 


Z. K. ZIA 
(Continued from page 729 in December, 1923, tssue). 
Agnosticism 

PEeNTHOSE who accuse Confucianism of being agnostic generally base 
I their accusation on a few of Confucius’ sayings. Confucius 

declined to talk about death and the future. He evidently did 

not want to dwell upon discussions concerning God. He 
certainly felt his ignorance. Now the fact that he declined to talk about 
death and the future does not prove that he was an agnostic. He never 
denied the existence of God. He rather took it for granted. But we 
must not take him for a theologian or a religious giant. He was a 
disappointed statesman (not in a bad sense, of course), an ardent 
teacher, and a wise man—or perhaps the wise man—of the Celestial 
Empire. While his theory of the state and his political principles based 
on morality and ethics are at their best, his theological and religious 
views are not available. The great mistake of the followers of Confucius 
seems to be here. They took him for a religious giant and a great 
authority on theology and religion. They argued that since Confucius 
was a great authority on politics, on education, on ancient classics, he 
must be a great authority on religion. In Confucius they found a 
walking cyclopedia. We cannot do this any more. I therefore admit 
the weakness of Confucianism as a religion, but I do not for one moment 
share the view of those who criticize Confucianism Las savouring of 


c. Sectarianism 


Though Confucius himself taught his disciples not “‘to fight against 


other sects,” this injunction has not been wholly carried out : sectarianism 


has found expression now and then. But a distinction must be made 
here. At times we have had cases in Chinese history of the occurrence 


_ of controversy between Confucianism and its rivals. They, as a matter 


of fact, were at variance on policies rather than on beliefs. Politics in 
China has been practically in the hands of Confucian scholars. For 
instance, one prime minister in the Sung Dynasty claimed that one-half 
of the Confucian Analects was enough for him to rule the whole nation 


| 
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with, Many believed that he did it. The one predominant political 
party has been the Confucian party. (I coin this phrase myself; the 
Confucian politicians were shrewd enough not to give their enemies any 
such target to shoot at.) Sectarianism in this case is nothing else than 
a party allegiance, and the Confucian party spirit has, at times, been 
very strong. 

Confucianism is, also, in a sense nationalism. The intolerance of 
Confucianists toward Buddhism and recent Christianity found an excuse 
in their claims of patriotism. This spirit of nationalism has caused 
much bloodshed and cruel persecution. The persecutions described by 
De Groot were, according to his judgment, motivated by this nationalism, 
and therefore should. be classified under this head. There has not, in 
a strict sense, been any HOLY WAR in China. | 

Lastly, Sectarianism sometimes found expression in class distinc- 
tions. ‘The scholars generally tended to look down upon other classes, 
namely, the farmers, mechanics and merchants. Farmers were.generally 
praised in writings, but much less frequently. in the daily contacts of life. 
The Confucianists were men of letters,.and were respected by other 
classes; thus, in an age of despotic government, an aristocratic attitude 
was unavoidable. Confucianism was greatly weakened by this species 
of sectarianism, and became corrupted at times when it was blended or 
identified with officialdom. 


Conservatism 


The critics will probably all agree in condemning Confucianism for 
its conservatism. This is the shortcoming of Confucianism. Confucius 
is partly to blame. His followers are partly to blame. Confucius lacked 
heavenly visions. He perhaps realized that himself. The story that he 
asked for instruction from Laotze gives us a hint that Confucius was 
not so sure of himself. He confessed that in Laotze he found a dragon 
that stood for the super-human. He further confessed that he wished 
he could have ten more years in order to study the Yi King more care- 
fully, so that he might see into the mystery of life. Confucius, on 
account of his-own limitations, adopted conservatism as his policy. He 
was not so sure of reality, and so he collected all the wisdom of the 
past and conserved it. He became a conservative. His followers have 
never risen above him. They also all became conservatives. They 
boasted of the Old Testament of China; the New Testament never came 
into being. The Pharisees and Scribes of China, as depicted in history, 
never met the severe reprimands of Jesus of Nazareth. They are to-day 
still boasting of the Old Testament of China, and many of them try 
to strike at the God of Jesus whenever they get a chance. 
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A ringing note of redemption is hopelessly lacking in Confucianism. 
Conservatism keeps the so-called Confuciantsts deaf and dumb. Con- 
fucianism is at fault when its adherents and advocates believe that Con- 
furcius’ sayings are the fast word in regen. Conservatism in this case 
1s self-conceit. 


CHAPTER TH 
THE CONFUCIAN THEORY OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Chapter Two treats Confucianism as it is. Confucianism is at once 
moral and religious, though much of it is moral and only fragments are 
religious. So ina general way, we are justified in constructing a theory 
of moral and religious education in Confucianism. 

Chapter Two really contains the data upon which to construct what 
we thmk of the Confucian theory of moral and religious education. 
Educational theory must find its ideals in the kind of universe man 
lives- in, in man’s nature, and in his attitude toward God. If Con- 
facianism recognizes no God, then there is no religious education to 


speak of. What we want to know is what kind of religious and moral 


education it gives us. Furthermore, we want to know some of its 
details and trends of thought. 


1. PRESENTATION OF DATA 


Here we want to bring forth materials from another angle and 
from another source. The justification for such a presentation is to 
be illustrated by the Confucian triangle of moral education, thus: 

Essence 


(Jen or Love) 


Method Attitude or Policy 


(Book of Rites or Li-Ki) (The Great Learning and the Book 
of the Mean) 


We have treated at some length the distinct contribution of Con- 
fucius concerning Jen or Love. Here we dwell first on the Book of 
Rites, then on the Great Learning and the Book of the Mean. 
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a. Extra-Confucian data, 
The “Li Ki,” or the Book of Rites 


The Li Ki is one of the five King, as described in the first chapter. 
In a general way, it is Confucian. Strictly, it contains much other 
material. Some one has remarked concerning the Li Ki, “This (Li 
Ki) has for a modern reader much less of interest than the other classics ; 
for it is made up, like the book of Leviticus in our Bible, of a mass of . 
royal and priestly rituals. These were constantly added to, even after 
the.time of Confucius, until they came to embody an enormous mass 
of utterly unreadable literature... 

The Li Ki tells us how to act. It is the ancient bulletin, announcing 
assignments and giving information, and forbidding students to do 
certain things. It is a book of conduct. It is commonly called the 
“Book of Rites.” What do we mean by “rites”? The book in its first 
chapter reads as follows: : 

“What do we mean by rites? It is to determine the human 
relationships (distinguish the closer from the less close) ; settle doubtful 
cases; distinguish the similarity from the dissimilarity; unfold the right 
and unveil the wrong. ‘Rite’ never libels; never overstates. ‘Rite’ 
never skips grades ; never insults; never indulges. Good conduct consists 
in controlling self and keeping one’s word. The controlled conduct and 
the expressive Tao are the essence of ‘rite.’ ‘Rite’ has to do with 
giving, not with grabbing; it has to do with dignified teaching, not 
with advertised sale of teaching.” (Or this may be translated: “ ‘Rite’ 
receives pupils, but does not go down on its knee.”) (gh #@ E ). 
We must not think that the Li Ki has nothing else in it but ritual. 
We may quote a few instances to illustrate this statement. They are 
as follows: 

(1) A child always notices its mother’s fie. (Sh 2 HB we). 


.(2) A princely man, in order to preserve friendship, does not ex- 

haust his friend’s pleasure and loyalty. (HF BA 
KZ &). 

(3) The princely man (or superior man) loves his fellowman with 
virtue, whereas the vulgar wan loves his fellowman with passion. 
SB). 

Aphorisms like the above are not infrequent in the Li-Ki. The 
comments by Confucius in the Li Ki generally set forth moral principles, 
full of practical value and human interest. 


* Sacred Books and Early Literature of the East. Vol. 2. Ancient China,-7 ff 
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According to the Li Ki, there are seven aspects of moral education, 
namely : 


(1) Learn how to adntinister ritualistic details: This is to cultivate 
a sense of reverence, 

(2) Learn the poems which depict how princes and ministers drink 
their health in commemoration of their good work done for the people. 
This is for cultivating a sense of harmony. 

(3) Let the students go to school and take the trouble to beat the 
drum (that is, taking it out and putting it back included). This is intended 
for the cultivation of manual work. 

(4) apply the rod to pupils. This is the administration of discipline. 
__ (5) Do not commence study until the time of the grand sacrifice. 
Thus give students a rest and cultivate their interest for learning. 

(6) Let the student observe continuously, but do not allow him .to 
talk. This is intended for the cultivation of mental capacity. 

(7) Let the younger students listen and not question. Education must 
proceed according to grades.* 


. In these seven aspects, the first one has a slight touch of the religious 
element, while the rest are educational and moral. In another place. 
we find mention of superlative degrees, which may be again interpreted 
as having a touch of religion, but mostly as belonging to the region of 
_ morality, thus: 

“One who understands the foRentae four aspects is qualified to” 
take up education: 


(1) The great virtue is not confined to one office. ivulie the 
universal character of virtue. 

(2) The great Tao is not confined to one thing. 

(3) The great confidence needs no previous arrangement. 

(4) The great time has no seasons.” 


There are several books devoted to worship, eel with reference 
to sacrifices. (9% #€ 4% 9%). They are not very interesting for the 
modern reader. Nevertheless, they were parts of religious instruction. 

Pin Wen Kuo, in his Chinese System of Public Education, along 
with some Western writers, calls our attention to the career of a girl and 
of a boy as recorded in the Li Ki. 
ing of the original with Dr. Kuo’ st 


Career of a boy: + 


At six, the child is taught the numbers and directions. ( East, 
West, etc.) 


ia Bock of (@ in Li Ki, 
+ Cf. the original, Book of Education. (@ %&). 
t Chinese System of Public Education, 19 f. 
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At seven, the boys and girls do not mix together in sitting and 
eating. They must be taught the principle of giving precedence to others. 

At nine, the boys are taught how to use calendars. (Lit: “count the 
dates.””) 

At ten, they go out to study under teachers, and stay there with 
them. They learn how to record. They do not wear the silk-padded 
clothes (too warm). They should revere their teachers, as was custom- 
good manners of youl, day end night, and learn how 
to write and how to converse. 

At thirteen they learn music, and to read aloud (or sing) poems. 
They first learn elementary dancing, then, when they are fifteen or more, . 
they learn more advanced dancing. They learn the arts of shooting 
and of horse-riding. _ 

At twenty, they wear hats (to indicate that they are of age). They 
begin to learn Li (rites, or propriety.) They are permitted to wear 
fur and silk. They learn advanced dancing. The youth is still per- 
sistently filial to his parents and brotherly to the members of his family. 
He does a great deal of research work, but he does not teach as yet. 
He keeps to his own sphere, and does not begin to lead a public career. 

At thirty, he is ready to marry. He begins to look after the 
business of man (referring to farming or transacting.) He studies 
very extensively without necessarily limiting himslf to any one corner — 
(studies what he is interested in.) Begins to make friends /and find 
out what he himself is aiming at. 

_At forty, he begins to lead a public career. He begins to scrutinize 
affairs, to make suggestions, to plan. If he fits in with the man he 
serves (fits in with Tao) he stays; otherwise, he leaves. 

At fifty, he ought to be in the prime of his public career (or ex- 
ecuting his public duty with confidence). 

At seventy, it is time for him to retire. 


Career of a girl: | 

A girl is confined within her,home for about ten years. 

When she is taught, her obedience is not only exhibited in words 
but also in her facial expressions. 

She ought to know how to make rope, how to take care of the 
cocoon, and how to weave silk. 

She should know what a woman ought to know, learning how to 


make clothes. 
In connection with the matters of sacrifice (such as toking. care 


of wine, sauce, trays, and dishes) she ought to help her parents and 
take part in it. 
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At fifteen, she is of age to be engaged (the age of puberty, | 
suppose ). 
At twenty, she is ready to be iesniial, For one reason or another 
(generally the death of her parents) she may extend her age of 
marriage to twenty-three. If she.is properly married, she becomes a 
wife; if she elopes, she can only be a concubine. 


The following is translated from the Li Ki: 

(1). The higher education has timely instructions ; involves a major 
profession; when retired, the scholars must have permanent residences. 
(This mearis that they advocated a time table for study, had an idea 
of a “major” (Minor implied), and required residential schooling). 


(2) If one does not learn how to handle tools, he is not at home 


with musical instruments. _ If one does not learn how to imagine and 
use parables, he is not at home with poetry. If one does not learn to 
dress in different (or graceful) clothes, he is not at home with ritual. 
If one does not have industry and skill, he will have no interest in drill. 
Therefore the educator in education practises reserve, drill, repose and 
recreation. If so, then the student will be at home in his study, on 
familiar terms with his teacher, in good termis with his fellow-students 
(friends) and will have faith in his Tao. And consequently, even when 
he leaves his teacher, there is no- danger of his departure from truth. 

(3) The methods of higher education are these: Nip the bad 
elements in the bud (fifteen years). That is called preparation. 
Educate him when he is of age (20 years old). That is called time- 
liness. Teach them according to their grades. That is called con- 
sistency. Questioning through representatives is called drill. (The 
man who is most capable should ask questions, so that the rest w vill be 
benefited. ) | 


A few more short quotations from the Li Ki are in order also. 
They are: 


1. The one who possesses only a collection of questionaires is not 
qualified to be a. teacher. 

2. The son of a tradesman ought to learn his father’s trade, (this 
is a paraphrase. ) 

3. The princely man has three worries: i.e., when he does not hear, 
_ he worries over not being able to hear; when he hears, he worries over not 
being able to learn; when he learns, he worries over not being able: to 
carry out what he learns. 

4. The ancient students studied by : a method of comparison. (FZ 


To sum up, in the Li Ki we notice the following points: 
1, Education is a véry important matter. Even the emperor him- 


self had to take a part in education. All the official families had to go « 


to school. 
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2. Education is graded. 

3. Education is largely moral, and what is religious is largely 
ritualistic. 

4. The ancients had a time table for study. 

Le” The had majors and minors. 

They did ot kind residential. requirement. 

ether ignore physical education. 

duration is y accompanied by discipline. 
The idea of “direction” and “control” is very prominent. 
10. Music is in the curriculum. 
11. Trade is included in the curriculum. | 
12. Games are included in the curriculum. 
13. The idea of gradual assimilation is seen here and there. 


14. The educational programme in the Li Ki is somewhat akin to our 


modern school of Liberal Arts. 


b. The Magna Charta 


So far as educational theory is concerned, no Confucian books can 
compare with the Great Learning and the Book of the Mean. The first 
chapter of each book sets forth the gist for the rest of the chapters, 
which are simply expositions of the principles laid down at the outset. 
I have therefore endeavoured to translate the first chapter of each book. 
The reader will need no further help. 


i. The Great Learning (or The Higher Education). 


“The principles of the Higher Education are to unfold the great 
virtue, to be on familiar terms with people, and to rest in the highest 
good. \ 

Thus, to rest in the highest good is conducive to taking a halt; 
taking a halt is conducive to quietness; capability of quietnéss is con- 
ducive to repose; repose is conducive to serious reasoning; serious 
reasoning is conducive to advancement. (Akin to the Hegelian 


syllogism. ) 


As to matters, there is the distinction of foundation and superstruc- 
ture; as to affairs, there is a distinction of means and end. We are 
nearer the truth, if we know the priority and consequences of these 
distinctions. 

Now referring to the ancients, if they wanted to unfold the pro- 
found character for the world, they first started it with a nation. If they 
wanted to start with a nation, they first put their families in order. 
If they wanted to put their families in order, they first nurtured their 
individuals. If they wanted to nurture their individuals, they first set 
their hearts right. If they wanted to set their hearts right, they 
first became sincere in their purpose. If they wanted to be sincere in 
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their purpose, they first learned to understand. To learn to understand 
consists in analyzing the phenomena. 

Thus, analyzing the phenomena is conducive to ultimate knowledge; 
ultimate knowledge is conducive to sincerity of purpose; sincerity of 
purpose is conducive to a right attitude (or heart); a right attitude is 
conducive to a developed individual; a developed individual is conducive 
to an ideal family; an ideal family is conducive to a well-governed 
nation; a well-governed nation is conducive to a peace-loving world. 

And from the Son of Heaven (the Emperor) down to an ordinary 
citizen, all have to conform to one principle, that is, to develop the 
individual. A distorted principle cannot produce a_well-governed 
superstructure. There should never be tolerated such a thing as slight- 
ing the principle and emphasizing the superficial. (Cf. Legge’s 
translation. ) 

From this rendering of the first chapter of the Great Learning, 
we may learn the following points that have to do with educational 
values : 

1. The principle of universal education is advocated. 

2. The training of the individual is the fundamental or the end. 

3. The influence of environment is recognized. 

4. The nurture of the heart receives special emphasis. 

5. The standardization of the educational programme, to wit, to rest 
in the highest good. 

3 The recognition of the necessity of gradual processes. 


life. 


The recognition of the correlation of environments and the inrer_ 


(To be Continued). 


Some Home Problems in China 
HOME LOVER 
IT] HAVE “a concern,” in the true Quaker sense, for the home-life 


of my Chinese friends. May I sketch briefly the home-life of 


a few of them? 
: Mr. and Mrs. John are both well educated; Mr. eles is a 
graduate of the National University in Peking, and Mrs. John a 
graduate of a Government Normal School. At present Mr. John 
holds a high position in educational circles. Their home is divided 
into two parts by a horizontal line, shoulder high, that runs quite 
- around the house. This is no imaginary line but a well defined demarka- 
tion. Above the line is the accumulated dirt of the ages! below are 
well ordered rows of Chinese Classics, French, English, and German 
books, Histories both ancient and modern. Above the line cobwebs 
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vainly try to bridge the gaping cracks over the windows; soot has all 
but obliterated the features of a lithotype photograph of Bismark, and 
the smoke on the ceiling is a veritable lowering cloud. I do not wonder 
that Mr. John does not live at home. 

Mr. and Mrs. James also have their problems. She is a : Chien 
educated in the best school available. To her the culture of Europe 
is an open book. Literature, music, the theater,—-she knows them all. 
But.a love of wealth and a lack of experience seem to have fairly 
spoiled her life. Married while still in school without her parents’ con- 
sent, she later divorced her unoffending husband that she might become 
the proper wife of a wealthy General.. Exquisite clothes, private motors, 
and jewels do not seem an adequate offset to a scolding mother-in-law, 
two unmanageable children and three secondary wives. The freedom 
of old days has passed and the present bondage is né less irksome 
because self-sought. In her case the dividing line is a western outlook 
unappreciated by the rest of the family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe are divided by the difference in their time 
schedules. Mr. Joe has great responsibilities, and Mrs. Joe has none. 
Gradually Mrs. Joe fell into the habit of late rising with a correspond- 
ingly late retiring hour. Evenings became a trifle dull when Mr. Joe 
was out and illness aggravated the loneliness, but there was a solace 
in a small dose of opium. The quantities increased, the hours became 
later, and now it is Mr. Joe who has to wait. We have called at 
3. p.m., to be told that Mrs. Joe was not up as yet. That does not 
give much time for Mrs. and Mr. Joe to have a real family life. 

Mrs. Jim is pitiable. Mr. Jim was educated on the continent. 
Mrs. Jim was educated in her own home by tutors. Mr. Jim is a 
Liberal and a Progressive while Mrs. Jim comes from a reactionary 
and a conservative home. Mr. Jim wants to entertain his friends with 
foreign banquets and in foreign style, so he has employed a foreign 
chéf and now he has foreign food. Mrs. Jim objects to the foreign 
style, however. Not for nothing was)she brought up in a conservative 
home. Should a woman-be so bold as to appear at table with men 
guests? The answer is an emphatic “No!” The tragic result is that 
Mr. Jim has found someone who does not object to being hostess at 
his parties, and Mrs. Jim is unutterably lonely. Progressive and con- 
servative ideas—these are very real dividers. 

Mrs. and Mr. Jack are truly fond of one another but that fact 
simply enrages Mr. Jack’s mother who is unreasonably jealous. The 
complications are many. Mr. Jack maintains something like peace in 
the family by never showing any affection for his wife—it is the only 
way he can protect Mrs. Jack from his mother. It is hard always to 
remember that his seeming indifference is a proof of his affection. 
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I have outlined the outward, visible signs of disunion. in these 
families: You can readily guess at the inward,. spiritual tragedies. 
The failure in most every case is a lack of community of interests. 
The man is educated and the woman not, or the women is educated and 
the man not. No books to read together, no business ventures that 
may be shared, no recreation in which both may suitably indulge, no 
light table-talk, no discussion of current events, none of the give and 
take which we remember so well in the homes from which we have come. 

Not all the homes have these particular difficulties. Many of the 
younger people who are just establishing families are earnestly seeking 
a solution. But how are a man and his wife to have much opportunity 
for cultivating deep understanding and sympathy when they are living 
with the husband’s father, mother, brothers, numerous babies and 
growing children (not to speak of all the aunts and uncles)—in about 
four rooms? Privacy is unknown and the time coveted for quiet and 
solitude is never found in the house. Some of my friends have 
discovered that walking out in the country is the only opportunity for 
quiet worship and communion. That is very well in summer but rather 
a different thing in winter in some climates, where the thermometer goes 

down to twenty degrees below. 

| It seems simple to say ““Why do not the young people lias the old 
home and make one for themselves?” Mr. Jim finally took the audacious 
step and moved his mother and wife into the city from the country 
home. Within a few months an aunt came to visit. The visit extended 
over many years. Then an older, worthless brother, not having any 
work, bethought himself of this new home in the city. A younger sister 
should have the privileges of Government School, babies came and now 
Mr. Jim has the whole family here with him,—a little worse off than 
formerly if anything. 

Two other families have been more fortunate. Dr. and Mrs. 
Job have an immaculate roomy house and three lovely children. A 
beautiful spirit is perfectly manifest—a true sharing in the home of all 
difficulties and pleasures, and a willingness to share their happiness with 
others. This a home of comparative wealth. 

Mr. Jude our Chinese teacher, is dependent on his monthly salary. 
However, he has managed to make a real home in three small rooms. 
‘His daughters have been trained in the art of keeping a tidy, clean home 
even in this limited space. 

The inequalities, divisions and failures are surely a loud call to 
Christian workers. Will a weekly Bible class counteract the accumulated 
“nervous strain of the seven days? Does a lecture on flies or hygiene 
once a month meet the difficulty? Even a class in foreign cooking 
seems rather beside the mark. 
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_ The training in independent thinking and corporate action which 


is givén in committee work is full of promise, but this affects such a 
small part of our constituency. At present it seems that we must be 
content with Health Campaigns and Better Homes Institutes for a direct 
attack upon the problem. For the rest, we must possess our souls in 
patience founded on a lively faith. We must reaffirm our belief in that 
Spirit which reformed the pagan homes of the West, and which is still 
instinct with power to reform the home-life of China. . 


The Discussion of Doctrinal Differences 


_H. T. HODGKIN 


keen discussions of certain doctrinal questions, and it is the 
purpose of this paper to treat the matter quite frankly, and to 
make suggestions as to the principles on which, and the temper in 
which, such discussions may be conducted. While some may feel that 
so thorny a subject had better not be touched in these pages, it is surely 
true to say that the REcorpDER cannot fulfil its function unless it boldly 
attempts to grapple with even so difficult a problem. While the problem 
may not be as acutely felt in China to-day as it was a vear or two ago 
it is still one on which clear thinking and a right attitude are urgently 
needed. 
There always have been and probably always will be strong differ- 
ences of opinion among those who are all alike seeking to be loyal to 
our Lord and to the truth as they see it in Him. Such differences have 
in time past been the cause of divisions in the Church and not infrequently 
of bitter controversy and therefore of discredit to the cause of Christ 
whom all wish to honour. They may on the other hand be made the 
means of enriching our knowledge of Him and our apprehension of 
His many-sided truth, and may serve to bind us together in a fellow- 
ship all the more significant and fruitful because we still hold our 
different points of view and express ourselves in different ways. A 
church firmly united at the centre but showing many facets to the world 
cannot fail to impress upon those outside the reality of the bond which 
makes us one in Christ. ! 
Of course the problem on which we frequently differ is just this, 


M ANY parts of the missionary world to-day are distracted by the 


what is the bond which makes us one? Is not the answer to be found 


in the fact that we share the same attitude of devotion to a Person,— 
Jesus Christ who lived and died for our sins and rose again? He is 
known to us in the inward sanctuary of each heart. He is the centre, 
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the Head, the One in whom the whole body is joindd together. What- 
ever words we use to speak of Him and our love to Him it is He Himself 
who unites us, for the truest unity in human. experience always is in 
the realm of human relationships rather than in the realm of verbal 
agreements. 

It is no part of my argument to suggest that the expression of 
‘our faith im words is an unimportant matter. It: may be, it is, less 
important than the expression in life, for are there not to be many who 
_ say “Lord, Lord,” but who will hear the terrible words, “Depart from 
me for I never knew you’? But the attempt to express the truth in 
words is one of the grandest tasks which can engage the mind of man. 
It has been attempted by the noblest souls in the Church. The truth 
needs to be put into words if it is to make its full appeal to other minds. 
In words as in deeds there is a fundamental distinction between what is 
right and what is wrong. No good end is served by trying to call black 
white. It leads to moral disaster as well as to intellectual futility. 

this point what I wish to urge is that there is a fact which 
lies behind all words, just as the life of the tree is essential to the 
production of leaves and flowers and fruit. This fact may be poorly 
understood and wrongly expressed and it may become a great necessity 
to understand it better and to co wrong expressions. But even so, 
the fact itself should never be lost sight of, and to the spiritually minded 
it may be discerned in spite of all such mistakes. 

There have recently been several keen discussions in the home lands 
on these issues. In one case a national convention could not arrive at 
unanimity. Strong things were said by each party, things which in 
some cases were no doubt afterwards regretted. Those whose views did 
not carry the day met later in a separate convention in order to express 
their views without any qualification. In another case a separate or- 
ganization was formed after such a division of opinion and each group 
felt freer to go its own way. The history of theological divisions, even 
on vital issues, leads one seriously to question the advisability of such 
a split. How many might have been avoided with more patience and 
sympathy on both sides or even on one! It takes two to make even a 


theological quarrel. 
Let us contrast with such action another gathering in America 


where deep differences were manifested. There was a very frank dis- 


cussion which led to a simple confession of faith, avoiding ‘terms likely 
to raise needless difficulties. The resolution which embodied this state- 
ment of faith continued, “Hardly-less important (than free personal 
loyalty and devotion to a living Christ) for the promotion of ‘our 
spiritual influence and power in the world is an increase of faith, trust 


and confidence in one another, a love that suffers long and is kind and 
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a unity of spirit which will bind us more closely together than uniformity 
of thought could ever do.” When this action was recommended “the 
effect was extraordinary and quite beyond what one could. have believed. 
There was almost instant unity . . . Many faces were wet with tears, 
and there was a sudden consciousness that the Spirit of God ,had come 
upon us and had obliterated our divisions and suspicions, and was 
preparing us for renewed service to the world.” So writes one who 
was present. In trying to explain this phenomenon he suggests “that in . 
a flash everybody saw that nobody was trying to fix up a ‘safe’ scheme 
which would protect and guard what part of us thought was our in- 
heritance, but rather that we were all ready to stop suspecting one another 
or trying to force one another into a corner, and were ready to go all 
the way in loving and trusting oné another; and so all at once the tide 
of the Spirit swept the soul of every person in the 1 room with a new 
vision and a new hope. 

Perhaps the future of Christianity for a generation or two depends on 
which of these two solutions is discovered in the mission feld and among 
mission supporters at home. When fear and distrust get into the saddle 
the horse gallops away with us headlong and before we know what is 
happening we are on the brink of a precipice. Each party believes it is 
standing for some esserttial truth and that the other party is wrong. 
Rumour is accepted as verified fact. We learn to look at opinions which 
differ from our own through highly-coloured glasses. We lose a sense 
of proportion. Brotherly love gets put into a secondary place, and it 
becomes harder than ever for our opponents to see what is trife in our 
own position, for we blind their eyés by our misstatement of what is 
true in theirs. How great is the loss for ourselves and for the cause 
of Christ none can measure. 

To those who seek first the will of God and His truth there is aE 
a path of reconciliation. Through respect for another’s sincerity, 
through patient effort to understand his mind and his way of expressing 
himself, through a wider sympathy and a purer love we may yet reach 
a place where the eternal light shiries between us and where each sees, 
a8 it were, the brighter side of the other’s treasure instead of only that 
which repels. Truth is one whatéveér our apprehension of it may be 
and we can always come together with the deep conviction that there is 
a will of God in which all His children may be united and that only our 
own short-sightedness and sin keep us apatt. Nor need we determine ‘in 
advance that it is —_ things in our brother alone which must be detected 
and overcome ! | 

Agreement in opinion we may not secure at once or for many 
a long day. God is so very far beyond our comprehension that this 
need never discourage us. No system of theology, no theory that 
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seeks to explain His grace ever can be adequate to the needs of the 
case, just because the imperfect symbols of human language are all we 
have to rely- upon, and moreover the same language means entirely 
different things to different persons and in different epochs. Scarcely 
anything is harder or more necessary than to distinguish clearly in our 
minds between our experience of God and the form in which it first 
came to us or in which we have habitually described it. Yet this effort 
we must all make. We need to see that the one thing which really 
matters is that the soul should gome into vital relation ‘to God. Because 
this transforming experience came to me through a certain presentation 
of truth I have no right to say that others whose presentation of truth 
‘May to my limited vision seem inconsistent with mine have not as deep 
an experience. We may together seek to find who is right and where 
the truth lies. But neither has any right to excommunicate the other. 
Controversy that leads to virtual excommunication, i.e., to refusal of 
Christian fellowship, grows out of this failure to make a distinction 
which we all admit in theory but oftén deny in practice. ‘Concentrating 
on words only may mean either the appearance of a deeper difference 
than really exists or (equally dangerous) the appearance of a unity which 
‘is only gained because of the ambiguity of the definitions. Is it any 
good to unite on a form of words which is interpreted in a very different 
sense by the various parties concerned? The unity is Christ. It never 
can be our definition of ‘Him. 

Let us also look frankly at the other side of the matter and re- 
cognize that, by pressing for an agreement in words, we may come to 


™ the point where the conscience of a brother is violated. The expression 


of truth which is natural to me may be quite unnatural to my brother, 
and sincerity is a very important ingredient in the Christian character 
not to be sacrificed in straining to achieve verbal agreements. 

This does not by any-means imply that we are not to try to reach such 


agreements, or that there are not, for example in the great phrases of — 
Scripture itself, expressions that live through the generations and come _ 
- hhome century after century with added force and meaning. It is wonder- 


ful what these inspired words can do to overcome these differences in 
our thought environment. Nevertheless there are wide divergences in 
what different people get for their spiritual life out of the same Scripture, 
and we need never be discouraged if our words of explanation seem 
to lead us apart instead of binding us together. 

There is one thing that we can always count upon to perform this 


latter service. “If I have all knowledge but have not love I am nothing.” 


This gift we must seek earnestly and prayerfully if it is going to be 
safe for us to discuss our theological differences at all. James Nayler, 


the early Quaker, deeply sinning and deeply repentant found its meaning 
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in his closing days when he wrote, “There is a spirit which I feel that 
delights to do. no evil nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to endure 


all things in hope to enjoy its own in the end, Its hope is to outlive. 


all wrath and contention and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty or 
whatever is of a nature contrary to itself. As it bears no evil i in itself 


so it conceives none in thoughts to any other. If it be betrayed it bears. 


it, for its ground and spring is the mercies and forgiveness of God.” 
If there had been more of this spirit in discussions about those very 
“mercies of God’’ how much loss would have been saved to the Church! 


It is the fear that some latter-day discussion is driving out this spirit. 


which leads to the writing of this paper. 


But some will say “truth must be preserved; 4t is in danger; in 
contending for the truth we must speak plainly even if it hurts.” Of 
course it is easy to say truth is never in danger so much as when we 
lose our tempers or become fearful for its preservation. There are 
times when a great truth must be proclaimed in a way that will 
cause pain. 

There are truths for which men have rightly laid down their lives 
and for which it may ‘well be other lives will yet be sacrificed. What 
we have to remember is that we may mistake truth for one way of 
stating it and that even in maintaining the greatest of truths we have 
no right to wound ‘the spirit of love or to say anything that cannot be 
fully sustained by the facts. The greater the cause the greater the need 
of watchfulness that we worthily defend i it. 


Surely we are coming to realize that each of the great Christian 
communions stands for something of import and significance. We need 


one another. The divisions may have been deplorable but they have | 


not been about nothing. Our problem to-day is not to make light of 


them but to discover how all these varied aspects may be brought into , 


one larger whole. This task demands infinite patience, largeness of heart 
and of mind. Tenacity to that which God has shown us of His love and 
wisdom is not inconsistent with openness of mind and gentleness of 


spirit. To preserve the heritage we have received and to bring it into - 


relation with that of others is our present task for the sake of a humanity 
to whom the word should be proclaimed with no uncertain voice. Not 
controversial methods, but true. fellowship will help us to fulfil this task. 


The present trouble however is not, in the main, one which divides 
Church from Church. It is rather one which divides men right across 
all of the old boundaries, a cross-section as it were of Christendom. 
Just at the time when the spirit of rehgious bigotry seems to be exorcised 
from these sectarian discussions are we going to let it enter ; in in 
the wider field? God forbid. | 
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- Our prtibiem is how are we to maintain the truth and also to 
preserve the spirit of love, thinking no evil of one another? How are 
we to hold and proclaim that truth which God has révédled to us, and 
escape the judgitig and cénsorious spirit towards others who see things 
différently? How are we to have the assurance needed to be missionaries 
and also the humility which recognizes that we miay possibly be mistaken 
in our way of presenting the experience we cannot doubt? 

What is Truth? Is it a fixed deposit exactly contained within 
the four walls of any syllogisms? Is it not rather something which 
has only been perfectly expressed once and that in a Person who said “I 
'am the Truth’? Is not a personality, even a human one, so wonderful 
and mysterious a fact that no definitions cam exhaust his meaning? 
Must we not say with Ignatius, “For me the documents are Jesus 
Christ; my unassailable documents are His cross, and His death and 
resurrection, and the faith that is through Him; in which things I hope 
with your prayers to be saved”? The truth only cotlld be incarnated 
in a Person in the beginning. No other medium was adequate. 
It is petsons in whom the truth has been reincarnated who have 
preserved for us the sacred flame of truth. The torch handed on 
from man to man must be kept alight now in our lives and that can 
only be as the love of God dwells in our hearts. 


_ The age in which it is our lot to liwe is full of many questionings. 
Authority of all kinds is questi or even held up to scorn. Tradition 
is tested by scientific metho@j QJ by the test of social utility. Can 
Christianity come out into thy @fn and-stand the test? It can. It 
has nothing whatever to fear itt This age of questioning unless perhaps 
‘from some of us, its timid friends, who in a passionate desire to save 
it from disaster may hedge it round with definitions, . They said of 
Our Lord that He taught “with authority and not as the scribes.” Yet 
the scribes wete those who could quote every authority with exactness 
from Moses to the latest Rabbinical decision. The authority of the 
_ Saviour was something different. It reached men’s hearts and lives 
and awakened in them a moral response, and when they heard Him 
they knew that God was not the dead abstraction of the schools but 
was speaking in their own hearts with a voice more tender than that 
of the most loving earthly father. To preach Christ fearlessly and to 


live Christ huntbly to-day in a world where tradition is being discarded _ 


is to awaken the same response. 


The missionary movement of all others must not be divided into 
hostile camps of theological disputants. The glorious Gospel of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ must be proclaimed in all its fullness and 
power to the ends of the earth. We are called to share the work of 
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God in the world, to snrete forward together to accomplish it and 
to show by word and déed that wé are one in faith and devotion. 

What is the work of God in the world? It is essentially a 
creative work. ‘My Father worketh utitil now and I work,” said Our 
Lord. And He works throagh His body, the Church, to carry forward 
His creative activities. “If any man is in Christ there is a new creation.” 
That which is created is a new spirit and temiper, the life of God in 
the soul, a new hope for the individual and for society, a new ideal 
of human relationships, a new passion to realize all ‘this. It is in fact 
the Kingdom of God, created first within the soul of the saved man 
and working out from this for the salvation of the world. 

The one creative force in the world is Love. God is love. In 
and through love He creates,. As His love is expressed in and through | 
us we share His creative activity. So creation in the physical world 
proceeds through love, the love of man and wife. Male and female 
made He them in the beginning, not in order that they might be reduced 
to uniformity but that through their differences they might give rise 
to a new generation. Uniformity is death. The creative process would 
stop if the differences were obliterated. So in the sphere of the Spirit 
we neéd differences if there is to be any forward movement, any sharing 
of God’s creative work. 

For His creative work is of the very highest order in these days, 
not simply creating a material universe, but persons in the likeness of 
God, that is to say free to choose for themselves. The great work 
of God in Christ is to win’ men who have this freedom into unity 
with His aim and spirit. In the death of Our Lord we realize not 
only that our sin gives pain, agony, to Our Father and that He sends 
His Son at infinite cost to suffer and to die for us. But we see, 
even frore wonderful, that He prefers to suffer rather than take nw 
freedom from us. It would be easy enough for him to “make” 
do right, or to slay those who refused and so have a perfect aa 
of men to-morrow. But in this there would be no moral value. 
Society can only be perfected as moral choices are made in the right 
way by free persons. Thus we have a social gospel—a gospel of the 
new cfreation—but it begins in the new creation in the individual. 
Those who make the new society are those who have been born again, 
“created in Christ Jesus for good works which God before ordained 
that we should: walk ‘in them.” We have become fitted into that 
supreme purpose in which alone there can be peace on earth when 
God’s will is done “on earth as it is in Heaven.” } 

Not once but many times, in the history of the Church has this 
creative force broken out again with something which can .almost be 
called violence. We see it for example in the new forces that swept 
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into the Church and the world when St. Francis rediscovered the 
Gospel and went forth with his followers-to live and to proclaim it. 
Never was it more clear than in the Protestant Reformation when 
men found for themselves the essential truth of the creative work of 
God in Christ and were drawn into active co-operation with Him and 
with one another in spreading the Good News. Again in the Wesleyan 
revival, and notably at the commencement of the modern missionary 
era, the call came to the individual to be born again himself and to 
link himself with the creative purpose of God in the world. . The 
individual response of free persons who of their own choice accepted 
Christ as their Saviour and Lord was the very fount and origin of 
thesé far-reaching movements for human betterment—for the salvation 
of the world. 

Now this creative work of God can only be fulfilled through a 
society: of free persons, freely co-operating.- To bind men by an 
external authority, even if it were ultimate truth, would not achieve 
this end. The glory of the Church ef Christ is that it is called to be 
such a body, men and women who have freely come into the Kingdom 
and who can therefore become partners with God Himself in His 
creative activity. This conception of the Church’s work involves the 
utmost respect for the opinions of others. Wherever groups of men 
and women come together in this spirit they discover a richness in 


their fellowship in Christ which no words can express. Many of us 


in these days have known that fellowship. It has passed across 
frontiers of sect and race as easily as water spreads out on a flat 
surface. These boundaries simply do not exist for us when we are 
bound in the holy communion of souls that are redeemed and brought 
into unity with the purpose of God. The richness of such fellowship 
depends in part upon the very fact that many different views are 
represented. The more variety the more creative we find it to be as 
long as the love of God dwells in our hearts. 

_ Any who have had such an experience must be passionately desirous 
_ of extending the fellowship. When we get out of this atmosphere into 
that of religious controversy where more heat than light is generated 
and where sometimes serious misrepresentations are made, we cannot 
but say “Alas! do they not know what this rich fellowship means”? 
True discussion and common effort for the discovery of truth and for 
a better understanding is only possible in such an atmosphere of fellow- 
ship. Controversy dries up the tender plant. But it is the seeds 
from this plant that are needed for sowing all over the wide world to 
bring harmony and joy among the peoples so sorely severed from one 
another, still full of the spirit of war. Let there be no blame where 
controversy comes in if those who enter the combat on either side have 
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never known the deeper fellowship which is our birthright in Christ. 
But whenever controversy begins to show itself may there not be some 
who have known this great experience and who know that it is an 
integral part of the “ministry of reconciliation” which has been entrusted 
to us? Let them ‘not be sucked into the whirlpool even though the 
truth they love and would die for seems to be neglected or denied. 
Let them snatch as it were from the very edge, by strong’ faith and 
pure love, the souls who are being sucked down. Then shall triumph 
not only the spirit of moderation and fairness and kindness, but truth | 
itself. For truth cannot be discovered or maintained by the con- * 
troversial spirit, but only in fellowship—the fellowship that is in Him 


who is the Truth. 2 


@ 


The Function of the Educational Missionary in China 
during the next Ten Years 


LE JUNG FANG* 


meal HIS subject concerns greatly the future upbuilding of the Chinese 
| Christian Church. It seems rather futile for a young man to 

tell our experienced missionary friends, what place they should 

take in China. They have their own vision and know their 
place. The only thing I can do is to present the subject from the 
view-point of the Chinese: a view-point that, though insignificant in 
itself, is becoming the conviction of not a few thinking Chinese. Some 
of these ideas may seem too theoretical or even fantastic to some of our 
friends, but they need serious consideration nevertheless. — 

In the first place, missionaries should not attempt much jn elemen- 
tary schools. They may act as treasurers, supervisors of schools, dis- 
trict commissioners or English or vocational teachers. They are not, 
however, fitted for executive work in elementary schools. Some who 
have attempted to do this have met with very little success, because 
Chinese children and teachers are too complex a problem for them to 
solve. 

When we come to secondary education the place and work of mis- 
sionaries is more easily defined. They may teach English science, and 
vocational subjects. Through these schools they may help to transform 
China. In the next ten years, we must look for our future industrial 
and lay-religious leaders here, because only one per cent of our students 
will ever enter college. If they are educated at all it will be in secondary 


* Originally given before the Peking Missionary Association. 
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schools. By giving them good vocational training, the results will be 
beneficial. 

The least important though most emphasized institutions are the 
Bible Schools. According to the report of the China Educational Com- 
mission there are seventy-one “Bible schools of various grades which 
train men who, for the most part, have had little previous education.” 
In addition there are thirty-eight Bible schools for training women, only 
one of which at the date of this report, required a middle school education 
of its students. No matter how numerous the pupils may be nor how 
enthusiastic their teachers are, no Christian cause will be furthered by 
these schools. From the point of view of self-support, they will do 
even more harm than good. The graduates of these schools may be 
very obedient and in a sense serviceable, yet they cannot win the respect 
of the future generation of Chinese. For the sake of decency and self- 
support, these schools should be closed and in their place schools of 
another nature established or their function changed into that of training 
unpaid layworkers only. Personally T believe vocational training with 
a few well-taught religious courses would serve their purpose. If we 
equip the Chinese laity with a sound religious knowledge and some 
 manwal arts, they will be able to do much more in the Church than the 
paid unskilful religious workers. 

We meet the same disappointment in theological education. The 
China Educational Commission has pointed out to us that there are 
thitteen so-called theological institutions—the number is rather unlucky! 
Among these, five receive students, who have had two years or more of 
college work before entrance; three admit both college students and 
middle school graduates, and five combine. a theological and a Bible 
School education. The enrollment in these schools has not been very 
encouraging. In the year 1921 there were enrolled in the eight 
theological institutions ninety-six men and in the eight institutions 
requiring middle school graduation two hundred and ninety-five. We 
note that the average staff of the best of these schools includes eight 
‘or nine persons in the proportion of five foreigners and three Chinese. 
Often one professor has to occupy two or three chairs with executive 
obligations and committee meetings besides. He has very little time 
for research work. Efficiency cannot be expected of such institutions. 

The expenses of these schools seem rather large. According to 
the Educational Commission’s report, the cost per student each year, 
without counting board and personal expenses, amounts to M. $1,021.00, - 
a sum sufficient* to send a Chinese student to study in any standard 
Theological school i in America! 


* This does not include travelling exp: ses. 
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“Thus we see that while giving students a second or third grade 


education we are)paying first grade expenses, which is uneconomical — 


and unfair to both the students and the mission boards. 

I'think the. only Christian thing for us to do is to perform a 
miracle and get these schools together. What we expect from the West 
is not a ready made theology or a number of traditional institutions. We 
need all the best thought of our friends in the West and all the good 
points in each denomination but these we can get only through one first 
class institution. 

Since the enrollment of students, the number on the faculty and the 
means of support are all so limited, I believe we should have only one 


- good standard theological school and two good Bible Institutes receiving 


middle school graduates. Well staffed and centrally located, these 
would serve the needs of the whole nation; any further institutions 
should be regarded as luxuries. | | 

Now as to the curriculum, slavish cleaving to Western ideals is 
liable to fail. No matter how efficient Union Seminary or Princeton 
Theological Seminary may be, they will not serve our purpose here in 
China..-I think the time is coming when the majority of the Chinese 
ministers should not only know how’ to teach thé community to earn a 
living but also be able to earn one themselves. So/a course in agriculture 
or some other vocation is highly important. Toward the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God in China, one hundred men thus well-trained 
will accomplish much more than a thousand poorly trained workers! 

Now we come to College education. There are at present sixteen 
higher institutions maintained by the missionary societies with an enroll- 
ment varying from less than twelve to about three hundred. The average 
number on the faculty is about nineteen with sixty percent foreign and 
forty percent Chinese. In many cases one member of the faculty has 
to teach in two or even three departments. No wonder that the students 
have no chance to develop independent judgement. Even their teachers, 
with a limited library on top of other limitations, have not been able to 
get themselves free from text-books. The pedagogical principle is to 
“know much” and “teach little.” Our motto, however, seems to be 
“teach much” and “know. little.” Plato’s principle that “no one can 
give to another that which he has not himself, or teach that of which he 
has.no knowledge” has no force with us. My association with univer- 


_ sity life makes me feel almost like a clerk in a ten-cent store, who has to 


cater to the wants of the people at a very low price. If the univer- 
sities keep on doing this, the remark made by a student teacher and quoted 
by Dr. John Dewey to the effect that “American missionary education 
has failed to develop independent, energetic thought and character among 
even its most distinguished graduates” will, bye and bye, prove to be 
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a fact. The same kind of a remark was made by Dr. Chiang Meng- 
lin at Wo-fo-ssu before a group of Christian leaders. This reminds 
me of an experience which I had a few years ago. After I had 
mentioned a mission college to a brilliant Chinese returned student, he. 
remarked “College! College! A High School!” We must fight 
against this practise of calling a “high school” a “college.” This” is 
the attitude held by not a few thinking Chinese yet some of our 
mission schools are still praising themselves by saying that they are 
as good as any universities in the West and even better than many in 
this country. 

The thing for us to do is to reduce the number of these “univer- 
sities.” Personally, I feel that even the number suggested by the 
Educational Commission is rather too large. One or at most two 
standard Christian universities will serve the need of the whole nation. 
But since the plan for concentrating these universities into five has 
not been met with approval, my suggestion will be regarded as rather 
too radical and even heretical. But anyhow that is mry conviction. If 
we call an institution a “university” we must make it a school of 
university grade—not of high school grade. Even sixteen years’ curri- 
culum will not justify a name. It is the quality not the quantity that 
counts. What we need is not many universities but standard univer- 
sities; not many students but gifted students; not all-round teachers 
but specialized teachers. What we expect from the West is not Western 
institutions but Western methods of research, not Christian denomina- 
tions but Christian principles, which will transfornt our old civilization 
into a new one. Any missionary, who is sympathetic in spirit, Christian 
in heart, expert in his subject, will find an ever welcoming place in the 
Christian universities of China. 


Is the Church Really Becoming Indigenous? 


J. 5S. BURGESS 


Y answer is that it is very rapidly becoming so in the north of 
China. A startling revelation to many of us, however, is the 
way in which it is taking on its “native color.” The methods 
advocated by some of our strongest Chinese leaders indicate 

that much of missionary effort of the past has evidently been misdirected. 


When the recipients of foreign gifts apparently feel that the re- 


ceiving of money from abroad is exerting a most harmful influence 


upon native Christianity, there must be something the matter with 
the manner in which the money has been given. A universal spirit of 
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Christian brotherhood should have made it so that the very receiving 
of gifts from the brothers across the sea would be a bond of union, 
and not a cause of harm. 

The escape from dependence on ieten funds suggested by some 
of our Chinese leaders is that the paid clergy be largely abolished, 
and also that the evangelistic, foreign missionary take up a secular 
profession of some kind and help as a member of the Chinese church. 
There is no proposal that the Chinese constituency be built up to a 
place where Chinese can support their own pastors. The thought seems 
to be to avoid the problem by having no paid pastors. 

Beneath these ideas there seems to be moreover fundamental 
differences between the views of many Chinese Christians and many 
missionaries on the whole economic problem. The feeling expressed 
by one of our leading pastors is that the Chinese preachers and foreign 
preachers have had no first hand experience in making a living by a 
trade or secular profession, and therefore, he concludes Christianity 
has had very little influence on economic questions. The clergy con- 
sequently in many cases has had no clear message on the difficulties 
between labor and capital.” The feeling is that if the preacher really 
had to turn his hand to making a living, he would have a more 
sympathetic and human Christian gospel. 

This attitude towards what is considered as a subsidized church 
has also a deeply spiritual note. The fundamental fact behind this 
protest is the conviction that the basic element of the church is its 
spiritual life. There is thought to be little connection between economic 
surplus and depth of spiritual life, in fact, the former is considered to 
be a detriment to the latter, 

It is also very clear that our Chinese brethren have a very different 
point of view on the problem of organization from the average 
American. Efficient methods and carefully worked out organization 
are frequently thought of by them as a cause of spiritual stumbling. 
There is a strong tendency towards almost Quaker simplicity, lack of 
formal organization and complete dependence upon spiritual insight. 

It is not my purpose to comment on the practical value of the 
methods based on the convictions above outlined as suggested by our 
Chinese co-workers, but simply to express these tendencies. It is worth 
while for each of us to think deeply into how far Western nationalism, 
the Anglo-Saxon desire for control, Western worship of efficiency and 
organization, and the almost unconscious, deep respect for those of 
great wealth and consequent influence has had on the thinking of those 
who presumably in their own conscious purpose are not affected by 
any of these things, but are wholly giving their lives to the building 
up of a strong, spiritual Christian movement in this country. 
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Chi Chih Yi—A Manchu. Woman Philanthropist 


LO 


HI CHIH YI, my teacher, was the: daughter of dene Kung of 
Chin Chow, a General under the ,Manchus. She lost her mother 
in her earliest. years and was brought up under the Tirect 
| supervision of her father. She began her education at the age 
of eight and pursued her studies-for more than fifty years. She was 
well versed in the Classics and History and excelled in drawing and 
embroidery. . For thirty years she was closely associated with her father 
in his official capacity. She assisted him with his correspondence. 
(Chih Yi was given the full education of a Manchu youth of good birth. 
She rode, she could shoot with the bow and arrow and, during the 
thirty: years of association with her father in official life, wore man’s 
dress. To the end she had somewhat of a man’s stride and bearing. 
*Her affections were true and deep but given to very few. She was 
hardly capable of a caress though her voice and.eyes were most 
expressive. Her judgement was always sound: her range of interests 
and breadth of sympathy unusual. Translator). She died in 1914 
of overwork. 

During the years I studied wade her I found her: ever ready to 
contribute to any good work. | 

She was of a deeply filial nature. Seeing that she had neither 
brother nor sister, and that her father in his old age would need succour 
she determined to forgo marriage so that she might be free to fulfil all 
the mourning rites for her father. At the time of the passing of her 
mother a will was made enacting that no child of any relative should 
be received into the family by adoption. For this reason the general 
treated her exactly like a son. Being himself a man of sincere nature 
and just in all his dealings, he was greatly distressed at the weakness 
of the nation and since all his efforts to induce the governing powers 
to reform were unavailling he decided to give up his official post and 
lead a life of retirement. He used often to say that men and women 

should be equally well educated as that would make the women not 
consumers merely but producers also, to the great advantage of the 
country. 

After the “Troubles” (1900) he settled on his country estate to 
enjoy what was left him of life. The next year Chih Yi founded a 
girls’ school under the name Shou .Yi jin order to, carry out. the ideas 
of her father. She herself undertook the greater part of the teaching 
of Chinese. Old friends shewed their sympathy for the public spirit 
of the general by collecting $500 for a Memorial in his honour. The 
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family proposed to erect a hall to his memory but his daughter would 
not hear of the idea and begged that the money might be tused for 
founding a school since that had always been her father’s intention. 
The money was handed to Mr. P’éng of Kiang Su for the establishment 
of a higher primary school for boys. After a few years Mr. P’éng 
was accused of some crime and banished. The school was closed. 
(P’eng was the editor of a daily paper in which he had ventured to 
comment on the malpractices of one of Yuan Shih K’ai’s sons. 
: Translator.) | | 

Chih Yj was deeply grieved but as at that time an Intperial Edict 
had been issued to encourage ,the establishment of girls’ schools she 
resumed her work in connection with the Shou Yi Girls’ School, added 
more classes and changed the name to Chen Yi. There were about 
fifty “chien” available for class rooms.. For funds she depended on 
the rent of house property and garden land. This proving insufficient 
she sold or pawned all effects of any value to make up the deficit. (It 
was pathetic to watch the gradual disappearance of every silk robe, each 
bit of old jewellery and china, and to see her break her coarse maize 
cakes saying “this is the food of the poor. I eat it because I desire 
to.’ Translator). From the thirty-second year of Kuang Hsti to the 
present day more than ten years have gone by and the money spent in 
the upkeep of the school amounts to more than $10,000. This was 
raised by the sacrifice of all her worldly goods. From this school have 
gone out many graduates who owe their entire education to the unaided 
efforts of Chih Yi. She was a woman of the type who does not easily 
express herself in words. (Yet those who heard her speak of the 


“doctrine” of her beloved Classics will never forget the flash of the | 


eye and the deep feeling which welled up in the expressive tones of her 
voice. Translator). | 

In the autumn of the third year of Hsuan T’ung after the passing 
of the revolution and the founding of the Republic, thé minds of the 
people were greatly disturbed and no more classes could be held in 
the school. In the ninth moon the situation became worse and Chih 
Yi thought of organizing an association of Women’s Refuges to which 
women might flee for safety if there should be any rising in the city 
or a mutiny amongst the soldiers. I joined her in this effort and 
secured the assistance of a generous hearted American Mai Mei. Te 
(Miss Luella Miner). In the formation of this association through 
wind and snow she went hither and thither and finally succeeded in 
establishing Refuges to the number of seventeen. The minds of the 
women were thus kept in peace in spite of all rumours and disturbances. 
(Many women came to the Refuges and lived in them whilst rumour 
was particularly rife. On three nights in which Peking was looted 
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many a woman sat on her “k’ang” with her refuge ticket and badge 
beside her; the only thing which reminded her of available help and 
kept up her courage. Translator). Soon after the Republic was 
established the school was re-opened but the funds were quite insufficient, 
The Foundress was terribly grieved. The anxiety told heavily on her 
health and strength. I, Shu Hua, being one of her students could not 
bear to see her in such a plight and did all I could to help her by 
devoting all my efforts to the raising of funds for carrying on the work 
for which she had given and borne so much. The school has made 
great progress and it will be a great loss should it fail now. But the 
good work she began will remain as an example and inspiration to 
future generations. 


Methodist Conference at Foochow. 


JAMES MAXON YARD 


Fes HE third quadrennial meeting of the Central Conference for 
‘1 Eastern Asia of the Methodist Episcopal Church met in 


Foochow, November 14-22. In connection with the conference 
there was also celebrated the Diamond Jubilee of Methodist 
Missions in the Far East. 

The three Bishops for Eastern Asia, Bishop Herbert Welch of 
Seoul, Bishop L. J. Birney of Shanghai, and Bishop F. T. Keeney of 
Foochow, were present and presided in order of seniority. Bishop 
Birney read the Episcopal Address. 

In addition to the routine work of the conference, such as receiving 
reports from’ various committees such as the Committee on Education, 
the Committee on Publishing, etc., strong resolutions were passed 
against opium, gambling and concubinage. - There was also a strong 
resolution promising the support of the Methodist Church to the 
National Christian Council, especially in its efforts to solve the 
industrial problem’. The most dramatic event of the conference was 
the presentation of a petition signed by thirteen of the leading Chinese 
delegates asking the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church which will meet in Springfield, Massachusetts, next May to 
grant the Central Conference for Eastern Asia the power to nominate 
its own bishops. This question was debated for two days and was finally 
passed. It should be said here that sixty-seven per cent. of the delegates 
were nationals, Chinese or Korean. 

Another important matter in the eaeieltnation, of the Church in 
China was the creation of the Executive Bom of the Central 
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Conference for Eastern Asia. The organization cannot become effective 
until the constitution is passed upon by the Board of Foreign Missions, 
but it is hoped that this will be accomplished during the coming year, 

The constitution has the following to say concerning membership; 
“The Executive Board shall consist of the General Superintendents 
assigned to Eastern Asia who shall be ex-officio members of said Board, : 
one delegate within the area of each Annual Conference having a church 
membership less than 4,000 and two delegates within the area of each 
Conference having a church membership of 4,000 or more, two delegates 
of the Japan Council to be elected by the Eastern Asia Central Confer- 
ence on nomination of the Bishops in Eastern Asia in consultation with 
the Nominating Committee of the Central Conference, and ten delegates 


‘at large to be elected by the Bishops and the delegates elected by the 


Central Conference. In making these nominations due regard shall be 
had to a proper representation of laymen, including women. One-half 
of the delegates from China and Korea shall be nationals.” 

Working under this Board there shall be a General Secretary who 
shall be the executive officer, a General Secretary for Education and 
Associate Secretaries for Religious Education, Literature, World Service, 
Medicine, and Finance. 

The Executive Board shall meet in Shanghai biennially and at such 
other times and places as the Executive Committee shall determine. 

__ The Jubilee celebration consisted of historical addresses, exhibits, 
a feast which was attended by more than three hundred people, and a 
pageant which was written by Mr. Uong Muk-huo, a teacher in the 
Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow. The pageant told the story of the 
beginnings of Christianity and of the coming of Methodist Missions to 
China. It was one of the most elaborate pageants ever attempted in 
China and was a complete success. The costumes were often beautiful 
and striking and the whole was a series of brilliant and colorful pictures. 
Dr. H. H. Lowry of Peking was present throughout as the guest 


of honor. Miss Y. J. Fan was present representing the National Chris- 


tian Council, and Rev. Z. T. Kaung, Pastor of the Allen Memorial 
Church in Shanghai, was the fraternal delegate from the Methodist 


Episcopal Church South. 
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In Remembrance 


Mrs. Sarah Clapp Goodrich 


HIS widely known member of the American Board Mission, after 

a life of forty-four years in China, entered into rest November 

15th, 1923, having suffered for months from an incurable disease. 

She was the-daughter of home missionary parents who early 

went from New England to Wisconsin. After graduation from Rock- 
ford Seminary, she remained there as a teacher, when through a lady 
member of the N. C. Mission in China a distinct call came to her to 


go to China. With some diffidence she accepted (1879) and was. 


located in Kalgan. A year later she married Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, 
then a teacher in the theological school at T’ung chou, which for a 
quarter of a century was their home: They passed through the Siege 
in Peking, emerging much in need of rest, which was gained in the 
home land. In 1905 the theological school was removed to Peking. — 
Later the work of the mandarin bible-translating committee (of which 
her husband was chairman) necessitated giving up direct teaching, which 
gave Mrs. Goodrich more freedom than before. She had an urgent 


invitation from the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union to be their 


representative in China, which after much thought and prayer she 
accepted, giving to that work half her time. 

She prepared and circulated much literature, and made numberless’ 
addresses. <A vital part of her work was training young women to 
assume responsibilities for the Chinese. In this training she was. 
eminently successful. 

She founded the Girls’ School at T’ung chou, and always had a 
mother’s interest in her own and her husband’s pupils. As a leader | 
in Christian Social Service in Peking she came into intimate contact 
with the higher class of Chinese and Manchu ladies, and was enabled 
to enlist their sympathy in the task, new to them, of supporting and 
conducting Homes for aged Chinese women, and shelters for winter use 
for weary riksha-men, which were later accepted by the Peking Police 
as their charge. Mrs. Goodrich had a commanding presence, and a 
fluent command of idiomatic mandarin, by which she kept abreast of 
the evolution of the new Chinese language. - She gave most acceptable 
lectures to students and others on historic and literary themes and upon 
the religious life. Her sensitive spirit led her to feel dissatisfied with 
every attainment and achievement, yet she always proved equal, or more 
than equal, to her many and growing tasks. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Goodrich lost a son in his early years, and a lovely 
daughter in the bloom of young womanhood, to her parents a deep and 
an abiding grief. Mrs. Goodrich is survived by her husband (now in 
his 88th year), a daughter (Mrs. Ernest Smith of Ch’ing Hua College), 
and a son, Mr. Luther Carrington Goodrich, connected with the Peking 
Union Medical College, Peking.- The funeral was held in the Mission 
of the American Board, Peking. The beautiful floral offerings and the 
large concourse of friends, foreign and Chinese, witnessed to the 


affection felt for her. / | 


The burial took place in the T’ung chou cemetery, where the 
members of the Chinese churches, and the pupils of the school which 


she founded joined in the service. ‘ 


Rev. Paul D. Twinem 


Rey. Paul D. Twinem was born on March 5, 1894. He passed 
away on September 23, 1923, after a very short illness. He was much 
loved by the Nanking community. He had a particular aptitude for 
work among students. He graduated from Wooster College in 1913. 
During 1917-18 he engaged in Y. M. C. A. war work. His theological 
training he took in Princeton and Hartford Theological Seminaries. ‘He 
arrived in Nanking in 1919. After a year in the Language School 
he took up work in the Departments of Bible and Astronomy in Nanking 
University. On May 30th, 1922 he was married to Miss Mary Fine. 
Together they made the spiritual welfare of the students their constant 
care. Mr. Twinem also had a winning way with children. He was 
Superintendent of the Sunday School in Nanking for three years. He 
was particularly interested in the “Christian Mission to Buddhists.” 
Our sympathy goes out to Mrs. Twinem who has within one year lost 
father, mother and husband. 
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Qur Book Table 
KL ® Tareinc T’ren Kvuo Yen Sur (Non-orrictat History oF THE 
TaArpinG CeLestiat Kincpom), Published, June 1923, by the Wen Ming Book 


Company, Shanghai. 


Students of the Taiping Rebellion have been greatly hampered in 


. their investigations by the extraordinary difficulty of securing enough 


material from the Taiping side to arrive at a clear understanding of their 
government, army, social and educational institutions. During the period 
of the rebellion much interest was taken in the contest because of the 
supposed Christian character of the leaders, and the insurgent writings 
were secured and translated. But these translations are unfortunately 
buried in files of the North China Herald and other journals of the period. 
or in almost equally inaccessible collections of pamphlet reprints. 


Accounts of government officials and missionaries who visited the regions 


controlled by the followers of the T’ienwang are preserved in many 
volumes, some of which are comparatively easy to find but many of 
which are likewise obtainable only in some of the ‘greater libraries of 
the warld. ‘ 

On the Chinese side material has been even more difficult to procure. 
The official records of the rebellion are complete and biographies and 
memorials and dispatches of the chief imperial actors are so numerous 
as to become burdensome, but with the collapse of the movement the books 
and writings of the insurgents perforce disappeared or were destroyed. 
It seemed until very recently that these would not be recoverable at all. 
or if so only in what mutilated form they were permitted to emerge from 
the Peking archives. One slender volume supplementary to the official 
history of suppressing the rebellion is all that I have been able to discover 
in Chinese on the rebel institutions. 

The present volume supplies from a hitherto concealed source the 
materials for a clearer understanding of the government at Nanking. 
It is not a formal history, but a collection of information regarding the 
civil and military government, the religion, the social institutions, the 
educational and fiscal arrangements. Samples of all the types of pro- 
clamations are given and there are sketches showing the various flags 


‘and uniforms. All these things in the original will enable a student of 


the period to gain a very clear impression of the Taiping government at 
Nanking and avoid some of the errors which were almost unavoidable 


- hitherto in the histories dealing with that period. For the general reader 


topical arrangement of the 


it may not appeal so much because o 
matter and some of the tables which corktitute its chief value to a more 
advanced student. The list of civil and military officials, especially, throws 
a flood of light on the order and arrangemgnt of the various officials 
concerning which one of the imperialist writeyS had said that they simply 
used the ancient titles and mixed up the offigers and the duties till it was 
impossible to understand their government. Now we have something © 
which will do away with that difficulty entirely. 

A feature is the devoting of about two hundred pages to biographical 
notes of leaders of the movement, high and low, entries being made under 
some two hundred and thirty names, the text sometimes filling several 


pages and sometimes only a single line. 
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The discovery of the manuscript by”one who realised its value was __ 
quite by accident. The editor was a visitor in Changsha in the year 1911 
and happened to come into a book shop*where a man named Wang was 
negotiating for the purchase of a manuscript about the rebellion. The 
two failed to agree on a price and the buyer withdrew, but the passer by. 
realising the great value of the manuscript, picked it up at the original 
price, and placed it in the hands of the Chunghwa Book company, lest it 
get into the hands of the government and be lost. The writer of the 
manuscript is believed to be a mam named Wang T’ao (3 #4), a Hu- 
nanese, who failed to secure employment, with the government and joined 
the rebels where he became a secretary in the T’ien-wang’s palace. On 
the collapse of the movement he was compelled to flee to the Malay 
Peninsula, whence after some time he returned to Shanghai where he 
became a journalist. The-discovery and publication:of the work lays us 
under a debt of gratitude to the man who happened to pass the book shop 


so opportunely. 


CHINA: YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. E, T. Witttams, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. G. $4.00 net. 


The aim in writing this book is.evidently to help bring about a more 
sympathetic understanding of the real China. It therefore neither ignores 
China’s virtues nor covers up her faults. It is a long journey the reader 
is invited to take. For he starts in the dim dawn of China’s beginnings 
and ends with the glaring light thrown on some of the happenings in and 
around China in 1922. Every phase of Chinese life is touched upon 
though China’s art and militaristic sorties are given only skimpy treat- 
ment. Both careful personal observation and wide reading have gone 
into-the making of this friendly estimate of China. The observations 
were made during many years’ residence in China in connection with the 
consular service: the wide reading is attested by a bibliography of ten 
pages which is not exhaustive. There is much infonmation on the in- 
dustrial life of China, and her internal and external political problems 
and relationships—a terrible tangle! China’s religious life and aspira- 
tions are also treated. The impact of the West is recognized as not 
having been an unmixed blessing. Here and there comparisons are made 
between the religious, social and political background of China and the 
West. These frank comparisons tend to modify the frequent harshness 
of judgment of China characteristic of those who know only her surface 
life. This book does not attempt much in the way of interpretation. The 
humanistic aspect of Chinese life is uppermost. In the main it is a 
resumé. Here and there of course the information will be found inad- 
equate or not up-to-date as when, for instance, Chu Hsi is still spoken 
of as wholly materialistic. It is an excellent book to read when one 


’ wishes a quick and friendly introduction to China. Its total effect is 


to deepen hope in China’s future. 

Pekixnc AND OTHER Poems. By CHARLES PrupEN BarKMAN. Commercial Press, 
Shanghai. Price, $2 Mex. 


There are times in China when one needs to be reminded of the beauty 


' which there is at hand, whether of city walls, mountains, or of common 


people. Such a purpose is served by Mr. Barkman’s verses which have 
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evidently grown out of the experiences of his first years in China, 
Whether in the use of the italics or in the swing of the lines one detects 
a flavor of Kipling, though scarcely his masterful use of unusual words. 
One could wish that there were more rhymes in our language for two 
words which much concern the missionary—or anyone else, in fact—‘God” 
and “man.” The glossary appended ‘makes it possible to use this book 
as a gift to those in the homeland unacquainted with Chinese scenes. It 
is writter! from the point of view of\an onlooker in China, however, and 
makes no claim to present what China itself thinks. 


THE Dawn or CHINESE CrivitizATion. Papers of the Literary Department of The 
eImerican Womans’ Club, Shanghai, 1921, 1922, 1923. The Mission Book Co. 
Stiff paper covers. -Pp. 256. $2.10. ? 


This volume contains 29 papers, treating of the earlier history of 
China. All of them are by women except two, where the ‘mere man’ 
breaks in! 

Each of the papers deals with a different aspect of Chinese history 
down to the time of the Three Kingdoms. The treatment varies consider- 
ably, but the general plan is to give outlines sufficiently filled in that the 
casual reader may get an intelligent idea of the underlying historic pro- 
gress. 

The average length of the papers would be a’ little less than nine 
pages, but the excursus on Feudalism, for example, runs to over thirty 
pages, as was necessary in order to do any justice to the wide topic. 

That college women in China should be willing to take time to 
prepare scholarly papers of this kind, and to meet to hear and to discuss 
them, surely marks a great advance in the relations of the West and the 
East. History in tabloid form has important uses. The book should 
be in all libraries on China. 

S. 


Ix CHina Now. By Rev. J. C. Keyte, M.A. London, Church Missionary Society. 
1923. Pp. 160 (stiff paper covers) 2/ net. 


CuHIna AND Her Peorptes. By Lena E. Jounnston. London, Church Missionary 
Society, 1923. Pp. 136. (stiff paper covers) 2/ net. 


It is now several years since a mission. study book on China has 
appeared in Great. Britain, despite the fact that the changes in China are 


_ so rapid that most of the statements in regard to current events are in- 


stantly out of date. Mr. Keyte, the author of this volume, pastor of the 
Union Church in Peking, has an excellent China, background, and a first 
hand knowledge of several of the provinces of China. His facts (verified 
by other competent observers) may be depended upon. The three opening 
chapters are general, while the four following give an exposition of present 
day mission work in its complex relations. He begins his ‘list of educators 
with “Theodore Martin,” a name so far as I am aware unknown in China. 
There are six illustrations, and a very meager Index. 

(On page 142 in the sentence: “the grass blows when the wind 
blows,” the first verb should of course be ‘ bends ’.) 

Miss Johnston’s book shows a minute and an accurate knowledge of 
Chinese life in the Fukien province, set forth with a feminine talent for 
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vivid detail. The “Home Life” of two girls belonging to different strata 
of society is depicted. Some of the generalizations about China as a 
whole need qualification; e.g., p. 23: “Tea is grown all over China” (!) 
It is unsafe to make such univeral predicates as: “There are never any 
graves inside a city” (p. 95) The southern city of Peking has acres of 
them. The chapters are written especially for children, and will be likely 
to hold their interest. There are 9 good illustrations. ~ 

Each of these books is published in twelve different editions for 
various societies, and should thus reach a wide circle of juveniles and 
adults, to their great enrichment in many ways. 

A; Hi. S. 


THe Great River. GRETCHEN MAE Fitxkin. North-China Daily News and Herald, 
Ltd. 12 The Bund, Shanghai. 5/-. 


Most explorers of the Great River have been satisfied if they got 
as far as Ichang and from that point obtained a brief glimpse of the 
great beyond. The writer of the Great River was not content when she 
reached that place but pushed on through the whole length of the gorges 
and beyond to the last treaty port of Chungking. Her vivid descriptions 
of places and people have revived many a stirring scene and made even 
one who has passed through the gorges more than a dozen times long 
for one more trip. The twenty odd beautiful illustrations add greatly to 
the value of the book. .Such a book would be a valuable present to those 
who know little about the beauties of China. 


THe Ways Or An Six, A Composite NaArrativE Or Tuincs As Tuey Are. By 
Cuas. W. SHepHerp Tu.D. The Fleming H. Revell Co. New York, 1923. 


This -is an intimate account of the mode of operations of the Chinese 
“Tongs” in the United States. The life story of the heroine is true to 
the facts of family life in South China, and the processes of immigration, 
of beguiling the customs officials, the sale of girls for mmmoral purposes, 
and their distribution throughout the country are realistically described. 
This is certified to by Dr. George W. Hinman. long a resident of the 
Fukien province, and for many years working for aliens on the Pacific 
Coast, with first hand knowledge of the facts, The object of the book 
and especially the closing chapter is to arouse the American people to the 
danger of the conditions described. wil 

A, 


Mackay or Ucanpa. By Mary YULE,_ Livincstone. By Husert LivincsTone 
Witson. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, London—cach 3/6d net. 


These two volumes belong to the “Master Missionary” series. They 
are written in the main for young people and contain much new material. 
The one on Dr. Livingstone is written by his grandson. Both are stirring 
tales of missionary pioneers and are excellent gifts for young people. 
They especially appeal to us as being the type of book that should be 
translated and put in the hands of Chinese students. Heroic adventure 
always appeals to youth. Here are books of heroic adventure under the 
aegis of the highest Christian ideals and calling for the maximum output 
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of Christian determination. If China is to be evangélised by her own 
people, Chinese youth needs to catch the vision and the spirit contained 


in just such biographies as this. 


MopERNISM AND THE Person oF Curist. W. J. Sparrow Simpson. The Morchouse 
Publishing Co. Milwaukee, Wis. U.S.A. G. $2.00. 


This is a reply to some “modernist presuppositions” as set forth in 
the Girton Conference (1921) The argument is based on certain sayings 
of Jesus and on His unique self-consciousness. In endeavoring to reconcile 
ideas in the records which verbally appear to be in opposition the author 
takes Dr. Sanday’s position that the “primitive evangelists were not great 
thinkers.””’ He implies also that in the “Religion of the Apostles” there 
are doctrines for which we have not the direct sanction of Christ but that 
these were genuine inferences from the original data. Furthermore 
Christ’s method of teaching was that of questioning and not of “dogmatic 
affirmation”! “It follows that it is impossible to consider Christ as the 
complete exponent of the Christian Religion.” These reply arguments 
seem to leave the door open for further discussion. 


Caxn IBEAC HRISTIAN? Rev. James O. Hannay. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. London 


net. 


A series of letters from a Churchman—minister—to one who has ex- 
pressed doubt of there being any meaning in his remaining attached to 
the Church. Certain current questions bearing on the church are treated 
from the background of the Nicene Creed, the clauses of which are to be 
regarded “rather as signposts set up to warn people off dangerous paths. 
than as statements of positive truth.” Interesting references are made 
to the contradictions existing between Christ and the Church and “Chris- 
tian” civilization and the Kingdom. It is shown that part of the objection 
to the Church is that we do not really want to follow Christ. In assisting 
and supporting the Church, however, we are declaring that we believe in 
Him and His standards of life even though we do not fully attain to them. 
Reading these letters directs the attention to the real elament in the Creed. 
its witness to the existence of a life of the spirit. The outstanding thing 
about Christ is His manifestation of that life of the spirit—the life of 
God. Being a Christian does not mean believing the same number of 
things as other Christians but manifesting this life of the spirit in daily 


living. 


NEVERTHELESS WE BEeE.Lieve. Rev. A. Boyp Scortr. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. 
London. 6/- net. 


_ ~ This volume contains thirty-one evening addresses originally delivered 
in his church by the author, a Scottish minister. The whole is a series 
of studies of the Apostles’ Creed, which is taken to set forth the individual 
experience and not the body of doctrines held by any group or groups. 
The studies are finally summarised in an attempt to reformulate the 
Apostles’ Creed. In the reformulation one or two of the original clauses 
are omitted and some restated. In the addresses most of the fundamental 
problems of Christianity now undergoing criticism are dealt with in an 
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illuminating and often new way. The result is a book which should be 
most helpful to thoughtful laymen. It is another of those books which 
show how much there is left to believe and on which to build one’s present 
and eternal hope when full use is made of the results of scholarly research. 


Tue SoOctaL PRINCIPLES oF Jesus, WALTER RAUSCHENBUSH, translated by Mr. CHANG 
Suia Curanc. The Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. $0.35 Mex. 


| Mr. Chang Shih Chiang, a graduate of Shanghai College, now a 
teacher in An Ting Middle School, Hangchow, has put the late Prof. 
Rauschenbush’s well-known book on “The Social Principles of Jesus” 
into very clear and readable Chinese. It is in Kuo-yi. Mr. Luther Li who 
wrote the preface says: “Mr. Chang’s translation is exceedingly clear 
and fluent and represents very faithfully the original ideas of the author. 
It has left nothing out and further it can be used both in the South and 
in the North.” One who knows both languages can easily verify these 
recommendations of Mr. Li. We hope this book will be as widely used 
as it deserves. Only one thing, however, is somewhat disappointing, and 
that is, the book has a binding that suggests to the mind of the reader 
that it may be one of those books that belong to the class of publications 


fit to stand on the shelf of the bookstores eternally. 
| T. C. CHao. 
A FOR THE SociAL Gospet, Dr. WALTER RAUSCHENBUSH. Rendered into 


kuo-yii by Rev. Jacop SreicHer AND Mr. Lin Fenc-we1. Christian Literature 
‘Society, Shanghai. Price $040 Mex. | 


This is now a well-known book and needs no recommendation. Only 
‘a few words are left to be said in regard to its translators. Mr. Lin who 
did the most work in rendering the book into Chinese is a graduate of 
The National University, Peking and is now teaching in a Christian School 
in Swatow. The rendering is quite good, although in some places one 
may find it just a little bit obscure, due probably to local linguistic color- 
ing. On the whole the book is worthy of hearty recommendation to 
those who want to know what the social gospel means. 


Cao. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


THE CHINESE SociAL AND PowiticaL ScieNcE Review. October 1923, Peking Express 
Press. This issue has some especially significant articles. (1) Modern Industry 
in China. (2) Chinese Acquisition of Foreign Nationality. (3) Education in 
ernie and the Boxer Indemnities. (4) Western Radicalism and a Foreign 

ations. 


OvuTLooK or COMMUNICATIONS IN CutnaA. Yeh Kung Chao, Ex-Minister of Communi- 
cations. Displays the strength and weakness of present communication policies in 
China. 


Arter Deatu. Lewis D. Weatherhead. James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 5/- net. Attempts 
to outline the future life in terms of both modern thought and of the New 


Testament. 


Tue Lesson Hanpsooxk 1924—Henry H. Meyer. The Methodist Book Concern, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York. G. $0.35. The lesson is treated under (1) The lesson 
Text. (2) The Text Explained. (3) Lesson Themes (4) Some questions under 
the head of “For Study and Discussion.” 
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JAPANESE CrivitizaTion. Kishio Satomi. Kegan Paul, French, Trubner & Co. Ltd. 
London. 10/6 net. 


A study of religious ideas in Japan as related to Japanese civilization and as set 
forth by Nicherin, a Buddhist reformer who lived about seven hundred years ago, 
Nicherin’s presentation of religion is known as the True Mahayana Buddhism. 


Girts or Inpta. 1/-: Children of China, 1/6: The Book of an African Baby, 
1/-: An African Picture Game, 1/-. United Council for Missionary Education, 
Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London S.W.1. 


A series of mission study books for children. “Children of China” is a post-card 
painting book. 
THE Mount or Expiration. Norman Macleod Caie, Hodder & Stoughton. 

A study of pride, envy, anger, sloth, avarice, gluttony and sensuality; mainly 
from the background of Dante’s “Purgatorio.” 
THe YELLOW Seven. Edmund Snell. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., Adelphi Terrace, London. 


A story of Borneo. The chief characters are a secret detective and a Chinese 
arch-bandit. Many thrilling experiences have to be passed through before the detective 
finally overcomes the bandit, who works through a Chinese secret society called “The 
Yellow Seven.” 


Business METHODS For THE CLERGY. A Manual ‘for the Desk. by The Rev. Marshall 
M. Day, B.D., Pub. Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 


“Work THAT Wins, Y. M. C. A., Chicago. A series of short Bible studies written 
by a business man who treats life from a practical view point. Has interested 
business men greatly. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL AND INsTITUTE Recorp (Bj PR ZA). Managing Editor, 
Gilbert Reid. International Institute of China Inc., Peking. Single copy $0.10 
Mex. Annual Subscription in Peking $3.00 in provinces $3.30 postage paid. 
Style X% 

This is a weekly. The policy is defined as follows: To develop a broad spirit 
of human brotherhood without distinction of nationality, religion or party: to promote 
peace and concord: to dwell on the best side not on the worst side of others: to 
record good deeds and helpful ideas rather than crime, evil and scandal. The Journal 
is attractive and well printed. The advertisement of Siechen Black Beer in _ the 
centre of the present number might with profit be cut out. 7 ; 


Donatp Ciu: A Lire ror Cuina. By W. S. Bissonnette. 


A brief life sketch of a young Chinese doctor based on material gathered from. his 
life as a student in the Anglo-Chinese. College, Foochow, and later as a student in 
the United States. 


GENERAL Fenc, A Goop Soiprer or Jesus Curist. By Marshall Broomhall M.A. 
Editorial Secretary, China Inland Mission: China Inland Mission, Religious Tract 
Society, London. 1/-— net. 


The contents of this little book prepared in response to many requests for more 
information about General Feng, are fairly well-known to foreigners in China, but 
10 doubt will be quite fresh to many readers in the homelands. The story is well 
told and the pictures add greatly to the get up of the book. We can thoroughly 
recommend it as a work to place in every public library. 


> 
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A GALILEE Doctor. By W. P. Livingstone. Hodder & Stoughton. Loisdon. 6/-. 


The author of “Mary Slessor of Calabar” and other missionary biographies has 
given us another most interesting sketch of a missionary doctor, “the first Christian 
physician to heal and teach on the shores of the Lake of Galilee.” The interest of 
the book is greatly increased by its admirable illustrations. 
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Fraxcois Comtarp. A WAYFARING MAN. 
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By Edward Shillito. Student Christian 


Movement. 32 Russell Square, London W.C.1, 5/— net. 


_ This volume is the third of a uniform series of new missionary biographies. The 
aim is to give a fresh interpretation and a richer understanding of the life and work 


of some great missionaries. 


The present book covers a period of seventy years im 


the life of a famous African missionary. We heartily commend this book to all who 
are interested in the spread of the Gospel in non-Christian lands. 


Lives oF MEN or GEORGE BOowMAN OF PITTENWEEN. 
Religious Tract Society, London. 


Inland Mission: 


By Miss Margaret Pyle, China 
1/- net. 


A brief record of the life of a young missionary of the China Inland Mission 
who lost his life in a gallant attempt to save a school boy who was drowning. A 
book to put into the hands of young lads about to make choice of a life-work. 


a 


Correspondence 


‘Extrality Hinders Cordial 
Relations. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—I have read with much 


interest your Editorial on the subject 
of Extraterritoriality and Mission- 
aries and the subsequent corres- 
pondence, and if the main conclu- 
sion is that Christian Missions and 
Missionaries would be more effective 


if extraterritoriality were removed, | 


then I whole heartedly agree.. 

So far as the argument from 
“Reliance on Force” is concerned, 
I am not sure that the removal of 
extraterritoriality would relieve the 
situation. Even in countries where 
there is no extraterritoriality there 
are still foreign consuls whose 
business it is to take care of the 
interests of their own co-nationals, 
and any ill-treatment would be sure 
to lead to a threat of violence by 
the government of the country 
whose citizens suffered the wrong, 
and personally [ am not at all sure 
that our foreign governments would 
not be able to make much more 
effective appeals and protests, if 
the extraterritoriality were removed, 
any way they could hardly be less 
effective than they are at present. 


The chief argument for the 
abolition of extraterritoriality to 
my mind is that foreign countries 
are inflicting upon China an indig- 
nity which we have no right to 
expect any civilized nation to bear. 
It is a galling and irritating im- 
position, which benefits neither 
China nor ourselves. It has the 
effect upon China of weakening her 
sense of responsibility in all her 
foreign relations, and at the present 
time it is a stiffening of this sense 
which is more than anything needed, 
and on ourselves it has the result 
that we are daily becoming more 
cordially disliked, till now even our 
perfectly fair and right requests 
are resisted by the officials and 
except under great pressure refused 
altogether. 

I believe that foreign countries 
could be more help to China in this 
critical time in her history if the 
representatives of foreign countries 
could enjoy more cordial relations 
with their Chinese hosts, and those 
relations are impossible so long as 
we insist on our extraterritoriality. 

There is. no sense in individual 
missionaries voluntarily resigning 
their extraterritorial privileges, they 
would benefit nobody thereby, and 
moreover I doubt if it is possible 
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for them to do so except by taking 


out papers of naturalization, which — 


is of course quite a different 
qquestion, 

I think the time is ripe for 
missionaries to shew that they do 
not wish for the continuance of 
extraterritoriality, and would sug- 
gest that the N. C. C. circularize 
every member of the missionary 
body in China, and get their vote 
on the subject and if there is a 
preponderating vote in favour of 
abolition that they take steps to 
bring the matter before the home 
governments. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Joun Bp. 


The Outstanding Hindrance. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—The summer vacation 
enables the over-worked missionary 
to take his soundings and get his 
bearings, the bearing of all his many 
activities on the main end in view. 
If this objective is the Christianizing 
of China are we as a missionary 
body in the long run furthering or 
hindering in its attainment ? 

The longer some of us work for 
this end the more convinced are 
we becoming that the outstanding 
hinderance to the Christianizing of 
China is the presence of the foreign 
missionary with his foreign way of 
doing things, his domineering at- 
titude, his insistence on denomina- 
tional forms and shibboleths, his 


comparatively and increasingly ex- — 


pensive upkeep and scale of living, 
his native assumption that he is to 
stay the rest of his life, building 
residences and summer cottages that 
will last several generations of mis- 


sionaries, while every year sees his 
numbers increased by recruits from 
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abroad. It is no wonder that leaders 
in the Church are so few. It is no 
wonder the rank and file are in- 
credulous when we protest that our 
plan and purpose is to “decrease that 
they may increase,” and disbelieve 
that we mean ever to withdraw. 
It is no wonder that what Chinese 
workers there are in the Ciuirch 
are so insistent in their demands 
for higher salaries to live on a 
scale more approximate to that of 
the foreign worker. And _ each 
generation of new missionaries re-. 
quires better residences, builds 
better summer cottages, makes better 
furniture and wears better clothes 
than the last. At the same time 
each succeeding generation seems to 
have less stamina and poorer health, 
needs longer vacations, and shows 
less and less ability or inclination 
to stand the strain of close contact 
with the people, (and the writer 
hastens to add that he includes 
himself in this characterization). 
Can we not call a halt and put more 
emphasis on simplicity and effective- 
ness of living? And is it not time 
that we definitely planned for a 
steady and consistent decrease in 
our numbers ? 

Believing that it is«time I should 
like to propose the following: (1) 
that the National Christian Council 
definitely take up with the Home 
Boards the determination of a date 
when they shall do no more than 
maintain the present staff of foreign 
workers, and (2), that the National 
Christian Council take steps to as- 
certain the nearest possible date 
when all foreign workers shall be 
withdrawn’ by the Home Boards 
(leaving only those invited and 
supported by the Chinese Church) 
and secure the co-operation of all 
Home Boards in definitely planning 
and working toward that end. 

With all good wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
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An “Abridged” Bible. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR:—It seems to me that 
Mr. Homer G Brown’s suggestion 
in the December ReEcorpDER con- 
cerning. a Shorter, or Abridged 
Bible, in Chinese is well worth 
considering. 
One of the most serious difficulties 
is the prejudice we all have against 
anything that looks like a mutilation 
of the Bible. 
Bible” seems to many of us little 
short of blasphemous, a work to be 
reprobated; not because it is a 
“Shorter Bible,” but because it has 
been needlessly, harmfully, almost 
viciously “shortened” by the omis- 
sion of parts that have no duplicate, 
and parts that are vital to under- 
standing the plan of salvation and 
the riches of divine grace. That 
looks to many people like a dastardly 
attempt to eliminate from the Bible 
certain doctrines and emphases ob- 
jectionable to the viewpoint of- the 


editors. 


But such a thing is not necessary 
nor inherent in the idea of a shorter 
Bible. As for the New Testament, 
we all know that a Harmony of the 
Gospels can be made including 
absolutely every item recorded in all 
four of the Gospels, but without 
duplication. I do not see how the 


New Testament can be _ further 


shortened, for there is no duplica- 
tion anywhere else. Every other 
part has its distinct and necessary 
message, 

Referring to the Old Testament, 


it is our opinion that large excisions” 


can be made, of verses, paragraphs, 
chapters, and perhaps of whole 
books without marring the beauty, 
without dimming the glory of God’s 
self-revelation, without removing 


* one signpost, and without injury to 


Kent’s “Shorter - 
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the historic developments. Many 
of us have the habit of reading the 
entire Bible once every year, and 
we constantly find new treasures of 
wisdom and riches of grace; but we 
also know that. there are many 
duplications; many sections could— 
be omitted without our losing any 
important vision or vista; without 
losmg the key to any large or neces- 
sary situation; and in this regard 
the new production would still be 


the whole Bible, containing the 


whole revelation of God, as before. 
Surely it would not be impossible 
for a very large proportion of the 
missionary body and of Chinese 
Christian leaders of all the churches 
to effect practical agreement on such 
a work. 

If it were proposed to go still 
further and omit all parts of lesser 
inspirational value, or of lesser 
concern to present day life, parts 
of less literary beauty and force, 
and less historic importance,—this 
would result in a much more 
reduced volume; but probably we 
should have much greater difficulty 
all along the line. To Mr. Brown’s 
worthy suggestion may I add this 
further—why cannot our National 
Christian Council take up the 
matter, sound public sentiment. and 
see to appointing an acceptable 
committee to do the work? 


Yours very truly, 
Epwarp JAMES. 


Religious Tract Society. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—The Religious Tract 
Society for China is anxious to 
complete its file of the Reports of 
the three Societies which are now 
united. It fortunately has a com- 
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plete set of the Reports of the 
Chinese Religious Tract Society 
and the Chinese Tract Society. 
It also has a complete file of the 
Reports of the Central China Tract 
Society from 1884. 

It still needs the Central China 
Reports for 1876 to 1883. The 
records of the Society prior to that 
date were practically all destroyed 
when the Society’s premises and 
stock were destroyed by fire, and 
unfortunately no effort was made 
at the time to collect the previous 
reports. 

Thanks to the Rev. Thomas 
Bryson it has recently secured most 
of the North China Society’s Re- 
ports, but lacks the following :— 
1884, 1888, 1889, 1899 (if one was 
issued, as there was a gap from 
then till 1902 as the Society’s stock 
in Peking was destroyed in 1900), 
1907-8 and 1908-9, 

Can anyone supply information 


at this date about the Tract Com- 


mittee that was formed in 1844 in 
Shanghai ? 

And can anyone say whether the 
East China Tract Society, which 
existed from 1885 to 1895 ever 
issued a Report’ So far we have 
failed to get any information about 
that Society. Its work was united 
with that of the Chinese Tract 
Society in 1895, but perhaps some 
former Secretary is still at work 


in Shanghai. 


To conclude this list of requests, 
if anyone is in a position to give 
us duplicates of any of these Re- 
ports we should be glad to know as 
if we can get a second complete set 
we know that it can be placed in the 
Day Missions Library. 


I am, for the R.T.S.C., 
Yours faithfully, 


GEORGE A. CLAYTON. 


R. T. S., Hankow, December 4th, 1923. 


vants. . . saying 
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The Bible Unique. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—May I be allowed, as 
one who was a missionary in China 
for about 20 years, to say a few 
words on the article by Mr. Earle 
H. Ballou in a recent number of 
the RecorpER on, “An Old Testa- 
ment Story and a New Testament 
point of view.” 

Is Mr. Ballou satisfied with his 
description of the Bible, page 411 
July RecorperR, as “That most 
precious and carefully selected re- 
cord of religious experience.” ? 

The Bible is a unique book. 
There is only one in the world. 


' There ate plenty of books which 


give selected records of religious 
experience, and they are valuable; 
but, from beginning to end, and 
constantly throughout its pages, the 
Bible claims to be a revelation, e.g., 
Gen. I. “God said. . . God said... 
God said.” 2 Kings xxi. 10. 
“And the Lorp spake by his ser- 
Behold I am... 
and I will.” Rev. xxii. 20 “Surely 
I come quickly.” The Bible is not 
religious biography. 
Yours faithfully, 


B. Lewis Paton, M.D. (Edin.) 
| B.A., (London) 


The Laurels, Rugeley, Staffs. 


Opium in South Fukien. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—I am reported in your 
October issue as having stated that 
I knew of cases of evangelists and 
church officers participating in the 


cultivation of the poppy. In the 


interests of truth and the reputation 


of the South Fukien Church may I 
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trouble you to publish this letter. 
I spoke on the occasion in question 
of sons of evangelists, not evangel- 
ists, and I referred to the one or 
two such men of whom I knew as 
implicated in the trade and not in 
the cultivation. Further any _ re- 
marks I made only concerned South 
Fukien and must not be taken as 


applying to North Fukien, as your 
paragraph would lead your readers 
to suppose. 
I remain, 
Yours etc., 

E. R. HuGHes, 
London Mission 

Tingchow via Amoy. 


The 


An Indigenous Church. 


Most of the church buildings in 
China have been erected by the 
missionaries with money ‘coming 
from abroad. The usual procedure 
seems to be, first, the renting of a 
house in the city where it is desired 
to open Christian work. This 
house serves both as a residence 
for the missionary and as a chapel. 
Later, some land is bought and 
a foreign residence or two are put 
up, the quarters formerly occupied 
in the rented house being turned 
over to a Chinese assistant. At 
length a congregation is gathered 
together and the missionary returns 
home on furlough, not to rest, as 
he needs to do, but to appeal for 
funds to build a church. On his 
return a place of worship is con- 
structed, usually as much like a 
chapel or church of the same 
denomination in England or 
America local circumstances 
permit. Some such are beautiful— 
to the foreigner—and some every- 
one will agree are hideously ugly; 
hut all have one characteristic in 
common, namely that they are 
utterly out of harmony with their 
A Chinese city has 
a distinct architectural tone, and to 
plant a Mid-Victorian-Gothic chapel 
in the midst of it is as much out 


of place as for a group of people in 
the audience to begin singing a 
Moody-and-Sankey hymn during 
the interval of an oratorio bv 
Handel. A _ glaring example of 
such discord is the spire with 
which we are so fond of finishing 
off a church. Whatever we may 
think of the Christian courtesy of 
erecting a steeple which the neigh- 
hors — ignorantly. superstitiously 
and mistakenly, of course—regard 
as injuring the “feng-shui,” the 
wisdom of thus antagonizing those 
whom we come to serve is certainly 
open to question. 

This disregard for the Chinese 
view-point and way of doing things 
is sure to disappear before long as 
the people of this land more and 
more take hold of the Christian 
movement and make it their own. 
Where self-support and self-govern- 
ment have already heen attained hy 
Chinese congregations, there is a 
distinct tendency to employ native 
forms to express the faith that is 
in them.. The apostolic policy of 
becoming as a Chinese to the Chi- 
nese that the Chinese may be gained, 
may be applied to the church build- 
ing as well as, in a former genera- 
tion, to the clothes of the mission- 
ary. And such conformity in non-— 
essentials attracts the sympathy and 
assistance of patriotic and well-to- 
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‘do Chinese, thus making self- 
support easier of attainment. For 
example, the congregation of St. 
Paul’s Parish, Kiangwan, felt that 
the old church building (erected 
fifty years ago with money con- 
tributed by the foreign Christians 
of Shanghai) had become too 
shabby and small and that a larger 
one must be erected. Land for 
this purpose had been given some 
years before by the late pastor, 
the Rev. H. N. Woo. It was 
decided to put up a new church to 
his memory. When several plans 
for the new church were presented 
to the committee, those drawn up 
by Mr. J. V. W. Bergamini in 
the Chinese style were adopted 
instantly, unanimously and_ en- 
thusiatically. The completely Chi- 
nese nature of the project was one 
of the things that brought in the 
money to build it, so that without 
a cent from the missionary society 
or any church in America it is now 
entirely paid for. On November Ist, 
All Saints’ Day, it was consecrated 
to the service of Almighty God and 
the establishment of His kingdom 
on earth. Three American and 
seven Chinese clergy took part in 
the ceremony. ‘This event is an 
indication, I believe, of the trans- 
formation now going on of foreign 
missions into an indigenous Chi- 
nese Church. 
M. H. Trroopr. 


Working Amidst Fighting. 


In spite of the disturbed con- 
dition in Szechwan it is wonderful 
how the Christian work has been 
carried on uninterruptedly in almost 
every centre. Where a battle has 
been raging in the vicinity the mis- 
sionary hospitals have been over- 
flowing with the wounded, and 
school and church work has been 
maintained with the possible ex- 


J 
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ception of a few of the cities on 
the main road between Chungking 
and Chengtu, one of which we 
heard a little about from Mr. Tsang 
Ling Gao of the American Me- 
thodist Mission who is stationed at 
Tzechow. That city has been hard 
hit by the fighting, as the lines swept 
through the city several times. All 
the male citizens in any way able to 
carry loads have long been com- 
mandeered so that women were 
carrying chairs, water and doing all 
the manual work. In fact for a 


time no night soil was carried from 


the overflowing cess pools and public 
lavatories, threatening the health of 
the city. The Christians were able 
to organize relief for this bad situa- 
tion and women were obtained to 
remove the danger. While regular 
Christian work was all but suspended 
there was opportunity given to serve 
the communitv and to provide a place 
of safety for the women folk during 
the fighting on the part of the 


church that has redounded consider- 
ably to its reputation and standing 


in the confmunity. Of course, at 
such times of unrest. the schools 
under foreign protection are very 
popular with the Chinese, especially 
the schools for girls, and applicants 
for entrance therein far exceed the 
capacity of the schools. The same 
applies to the churches, whose mem- 
bership could be tripled or more if 
all applicants for membership dur- 


ing times of danger were received. 


We have heard very little of the 
situation in Chungking during the 
fighting there. One missionary, 
Mr. Hick of the C.I.M., was 
wounded by a bullet passing through 
his neck, without serious injury, 
just as Dr. MacCartnev was show- 


_ ing him where other bullets had hit 


his house. Miss Cumber of the 


Friends’ Mission Girls’ School in 
its exposed situation across the 
river had a scare one night when © 
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a band of one hundred cohen 
pounded at the gate and demanded 
place to spend the night. Miss 
Cumber braved the storm and in- 
sisted on seeing their chief officer, 
who eventually apologized upon 
learning it was a girls’ school. 
They were allowed to spend the 
night in a mission bungalow nearby, 
which suffered accordingly. Only 
once did these passing bands of 
soldiers treat the bungalow with 
any respect or care. On that oc- 
casion the officer had been in two 
Mission schools and so promised to 
see that no harm was done to the 
place or furnishings. He kept his 
word, 


From Suifu to Chengtu, along the 
Min River, and up its tributaries, 
there has been no fighting, and only 
occasional attacks by marauding 
bands of robbers on the Chengtu 
plain. Thus there has been no 
interruption in the work of the 
churches and schools. During the 
past eight months very successful 
evangelistic campaigns were con- 
ducted in four centres, the latest 
being a union co-operative enterprise 
in our own city of Kiating, where 
three missions are at work: the 
Canadian Methodist, the China In- 
land and the American Baptist 
Missions. The results and statistics 
of the campaign are as follows: 


3 Evangelists spent 8 days with us in 
special meetings. 

71 meetings were held during those 
8 days. 

10,500 people attended the adult ser- 
vices. 

17,000 tracts of 25 anmerent kinds were 
distributed. . 

1,477 New Testament were 
sold by three sellers. 

579 bonafide signatures were 

and enrolled for Bible Study following 
the campaign. 


A. G. ApAMs, 


“In Perils of Rivers.” 


A party of five missionaries 
arrived at Kiatin, Szechuan on a 
Saturday morning by native “half 
head” boats from Suifu, which 
they had left a week before. In 
making the landing at the west 
water gate one boat rammed another 
as they were making the quick turn 
out of the rapid water into the back 
water of the landing, always a 
difficult feat. Mr. Robert L. Simkin 
of the American Friend’s Mission 
with his bride were on the boat 
unfortunately rammed, which filled 
so rapidly that they were able to 
save two portable typewriters only 
as they sprang from the sinking 
boat on to some lumber rafts be- 
tween themselves and the river 
bank. Only the fact that they had 
twenty cases of kerosene oil at the 
bottom of the boat under their boxes 
and trunks for ballast kept the boat 
from sinking at once to the bottom 
of the river, which was some twenty 
to thirty feet deep at that spot. 
As it was it took the most strenuous 
efforts on the part of a number of 
small boats and the people on the 
rafts to keep the boat from being 
washed down stream in the swift 
current. After about half an hour 
we managed to get the wreck into 
shallow water near the river bank. 
Meanwhile the mat roof was washed 
away, and two open suitcases and 
other things that were on the top 
of the boat also. Such trunks as 
started. to float away were saved 
by the small boats, and eventually 
almost everything was salvaged with 
the exception of the above suitcases, 
a box of stores and a handbag. 
However everything was soaked 
thoroughly and it took five days to 
dry the things in heated rooms and 


in the several days of sunshine with 


which we were favored most op- 
portunely. The financial loss of 
this accident amounts to several 
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hundred dollars for which of 
course there is no compensation 
as most West China Missionaries 
know from experience. Nearly a 
week’s delay in time and strength 
to the work is the result, not to 
mention the loss in morale, and the 
hindrance to the work of those of 
us who are in the position to help 
our fellow sufferers. Everything 
but the most urgent affairs must 
be side tracked to help the folks 
save as much as possible of their 
stuff. Two households and part of 
a third have been devoting most of 
their time since the accident to 
salvaging the goods of their friends. 
All the finery and gifts of a new 
bride, coming to China for the first 
time, are in pitiful shape. I have 
helped fix watches, clocks, cameras, 
framed photographs and pictures, 
tennis racquets, books, etc., as part 
of my contribution, while getting 
out sermons and having committee 
meetings almost at the same time. 
To-morrow night, just a week after 
the accident, the travellers will go 
on another boat for the rest of their 
journey, five days to Chengtu. 


Szechuen Christians Carry on. 


The effects of disturbed condi- 
tions, in West China are many. 
There is naturally constant rob- 
bery, murder, blackmail and carry-- 
ing off of the wealthy for ran- 
som, etc. There is also constant 
fighting among factions and bands 
small and great. One band is 
ambitious to secure a larger area 
and having made an alliance or in 
some way secured sufficient forces 
goes forth to drive out a rival. 
Thus the towns, cities and villages 
are periodically visited by new 
forces which on entrance demand 
a large sum from the citizens, or 
the option of being looted. 


At such times as these citizens 
of all kinds, Christian and non- 
Christian as well as the missionaries 
are in danger. Bullets and shells 
are no respecters of persons. So 
far as I know here in the west 
there has been no special attacks at 
such times upon the church or its 
members either native of foreign. 
On the other hand the foreigner, 
so far as I am able to judge, and 
mission property have been specially 
exempt, as far as was politic, from 
attack. Even robber bands whom 
our people meet constantly will as- 
sure us that they do not trouble us. 
That seems to be the rule but. of 
course there are many exceptions 
where local bands are free to do as 
they please, so our people have had 
a share of robberies, captures, home 
lootings, riddled properties and 
recently two murders. 

The general feeling, however, that 
the foreigner and his property are 
on the whole somewhat safe has 
made our mission premises in the 
stations constant havens of refuge 
for not only Christians but many 
non-Christians as well, the magis- 
trate and their wives, if not in 
league with the invaders, also com- 
ing. Here at the University we 
have: had people by the hundreds 
live in our buildings for days as 
parties were changing. 

Why, one naturally asks, are our 
persons and property so much re- 
spected while our Chinese friends 
suffer? Some of this is no doubt 
due to good fellowship with all 
classes and deeds of mercy through 
our hospitals and elsewhere to 
wounded men of all classes. But 
in the main I believe it is due to 
respect for the long arm of the law 
as demonstrated by foreign powers. 
A Chinese home or its people may 
be rioted with impunity in most 
cases. But when the foreigner is 
attacked it means investigation and 
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if possible sooner or later some 
form of punishment. High up 
otheials are held responsible and 
they exert what influence they can 
to see that the rank and file of the 
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soldiers and others leave us alone. 
rhus even they flee to us in times 
ot trouble. 


J. L. Stewart. 


The World Field 


A Correction.—On page 672 of 
the November issue of the Chinese 
RecorDER occurs the following “T. 
H. Lee, President, Tung Wen Col- 
lege, Shanghai.” This should read 
“T. H. Lee, President, Futan Col- 
lege, Shanghai.” “Tung Wen” is 
a Japanese College. Dr. Lee is the 
enterprising President of a growing 
Chinese Institution. 


Mission Work of Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui.—The Churches 
connected with the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui are assessed Mex. 
$7,000 a year for the Mission work 
carried on by that organization at 
Sian. No foreign financial help 
is asked. The Anglican group in 
Nanking is carrying on a campaign 
to raise $4,000. Quite recently 
$2,300 of-this was already pledged 
and they were confident of secur- 
ing the whole amount before the 
close of the year. 


The Methodist Publishing House 
—COur attention has been called to 
a statement on page 562 of the Sep- 


tember issue of the RECoRpDER, which 


says that the Methodist Publishing 
House has gone out of business. 
As a matter of fact the Methodist 
Publishing House was never more 
alive than it is to-day. It’s the 
“manufacturing plant” that has been 
given up. The Publishing House is 
developing important plans for the 
wide extension of its activities. 


China Missionaries at Copec.— 
Those in charge of the Conference 


_ title “Save America.” 


on Christian Politics, Economics 
and. Citizenship have invited all the 
big missionary societies to send de- 
legates. They expect to have some- 
thing like 30 or 40 missionaries in 
attendance. Miss Agatha Harrison 
of the National Committee of the 
Y.W.C.A., has been asked to re- 
present the China National Chris- 
tian Council. 


Munition for Anti-Liquor Work- 
ers.—There has just come to hand 
a pamphlet of 126 pages under the 
It is issued 
by the Women’s National Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement, and 
can be secured for. 25 cents gold per 
copy from their office 302 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. It is full 
of high-power material on the fight 
for prohibition and its significance. 


Student Travel Bands. — The 
Faculties of the Arts and Science 
and Medical School of Shantung 
Christian University are making ar- 
ragements for the graduating classes 
to have their final examinations this 
month, so as to permit those 
students who are successful to take 
a tour round some of the chief edu- 
cational centres before their grad- 
uation. There is great enthusiasm 
among the students with regard to 
this scheme, and the whole ini- 
tiative in the matter has come from 
them. In each case a member of 
the Faculty will accompany them. 


“Short-Cut” Pastors. — Twenty 
years ago a Congregational Associ- 
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ation of North China voted to ordain 
a pastor. He had finished only a 
short course in training but was 
quite worthy of being ordained. 
The objection was raised, however, 
that pastors of that grade would 
not mix well with graduates of 
colleges and _ theological schools. 
The vote was rescinded. Recent- 
ly, however, at the Semi-Provincial 
Congregational Council Meeting of 
Chihli, the full course pastors voted 
to ordain four such “short cuts” 
who have made good in their sever- 
al different stations. It was thus 
recognized that we cannot get 
enough cf the full course men at 
the present rate. 


Shanghai Ricksha Mission.— 
The annual illustrated report of the 
Shanghai Ricksha Mission, con- 
ducted by. Mr. George Matheson, 
has just come to hand.’ It is a live 
report of spiritual work, as well as 
of effort for temporary relief. 
Plans are under way for a new and 
permanent building, towards which 
the Shanghai Municipal Council 
donated Tls. 5,000. Every week 
there are six evangelistic meetings, 
two Bible classes, a Fellowship 
meeting, two Sunday Schools, two 
Women’s Meetings and two Day 
Schools. A tremendous amount of 
the necessities of life have been 
distributed. In all, a total of 11,896 
meetings were held during the year. 
in which approximately 415,000 
people were reached. and influenced. 


World-Wide Movement Against 
Venereal Diseases.—““The World’s 
Health” for July 1923, briefly out- 
lines the present world movement 
against venereal diseases. It claims 
that as smallpox, plague and leprosy 
have virtually disappeared from 
Europe, so syphilis should disappear. 
That regulation has failed is seen 
in the fact that after about one 


hundred and fifty years it has still 


| 
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to be applied as at the first. “Thefe 
is no longer one authoritative voice 
raised in its defence.” For the first 
time since syphilis appeared in 
Europe four centuries ago there 
has been achieved a definite reduc- 
tion in the number of cases. To 
push this matter forward the Inter- 
national Union against Venereal 
Diseases has just been founded. 
Emil Weiswiller is the Secretary 
General, and the headqtiarters are 
7 Rue Quentin-Bauchart, Paris. 


Cornell-in-China Club.—Cornell 
University has added its name to 
an already notable list of Colleges 
and Universities carrying on China 
projects. A Cornell-in-China Club 
has been organized for the purpose 
of “establishing in China a work of 
University Extension of ultimately 
nation-wide scope located at Nan- 
king and affiliated with Nanking 
University.” The promotion of 
popular education is their ultimate 
aim. They also propose to assist 
in agricultural extension and as 
soon as. possible thereafter, add 
engineering extension, in order to 
contribute to the solution of the 
problems of food production and 
famine prevention. 


Interesting Relics.—Professor C. 
H. Robertson of the Educational 
Department Y.M.C.A. has just re- 
turned from what he considers to 
be one of the best trips he has ever 
made. He was gone for more than 
a month and was accompanied in 
most of his work by his associate, 
C. H. Han. In their work during 
this trip more than one hundred 
lectures were given with a total 
attendance of over 50,000. While 
at Chengchow he had the privilege 


- of visiting the recently unearthed 


bronze relics which date back to 
about 1000 years before the time 
of Christ. This ancient and very 


valuable discovery has now been 
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taken to Kaifeng, is in charge of 
military officials, and consists of 
ninety-one rare pieces, some 630 
fragments, and weighs over five 
tons. 


Memorial Service for the Late 
Mrs. Chalfant.—An _ impressive 
service was recently held in Shan- 
tung Christian University, Tsinan, 
in memory of the late Mrs. William 
Chalfant. A large congregation 
was present. The service, which 
was conducted by the Rev. J J. 
Heeren, was marked throughout by 
a spirit of devotion and of thankful- 
ness to God for the life and service 


_ which Mrs. Chalfant had so gladly 


given to the country of her adop- 
tion. Reference was made to the 
great services which had been given 
to the University. both by Dr. and 
Mrs. Chalfant. The memorial ad- 
dress was delivered by Professor 


Wang Hsi-en, who referred to Mrs. 


Chalfant’s valuable work as an 
educator, a philanthropist and a 
devoted Christian. | 


Help the International Anti- 
Opium Association!—In view of 
the fact that a special Commission 
of the League of Nations has been 
appointed to enquire into the present 
opium conditions in China and in 
co-operation with China to suggest 
means for its ultimate suppression, 
it is very important that definite 
information should be available 
concerning poppy planting during 
the present season. By sending 
this Association a short statement 
(a few words only are necessary) 
as to conditions in your neighbour- 
hood, you will be giving immense 
assistance to the anti-opium cause 
and at the same time supplying the 
League of Nations Commission 
with very valuable information. 
All information sent will be treated 
as confidential. Send information 


— 
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to W. H. Graham-Aspland, General 
Secretary, Peking. 


Religious Education on the For- 
eign Field.—A Joint Advisory 


Committee on Methods and Mate- ~ 


rials for Religious Education on the 
Foreign Field, has just been formed 
in New York. It represents The 
Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, the World’s Sun- 
day School Association, the Inter- 
national Sunday School Council for 
Religious Education, the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee. and the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America. The 
aim is to make available from a 
single centre to religious educators 
in foreign lands, the experience 
gained in the development of re- 
ligious education in the United 
States and Canada. Isolated groups 
of workers, as well as larger as- 
sociations, come within the scope of 
its activities. The Chairman of the 
Committee is Dr. Luther A. Weigle. 
Those desiring assistance may com- 
municate with the Secretary, Room 
615, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
US.A., 


Opium Publicly Taxed in Sze- 
chuan.—The West China Missions’ 
Advisory Board recently presented 
to the Governors of Szechuan a 
Memorandum on Opium. The 
memorandum stated that opium is 
now grown widely, is publicly taxed 
and openly smoked everywhere on all 
roads of travel. It is no secret that 


opium dens are licensed; one city it. 


is said, having a revenue of $1,500 
a month from this source alone. 
A new generation of opium users 
is rapidly being developed. One 
magistrate forced the people in his 
district to grow opium; those who 
refused were fined as high as $50 


or $60. Opium was grown exten-* 


sively in the Hsuifu district and 
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enormous taxes collected, the rate of 
taxation being $6 per 100 ozs. At 
Hwenchang 50 li from Hsuifu on 
the Yunnan Road $200,000 yearly 
is the revenue reported, while at 
Lo Piao a minimum of $400 and a 
maximum of $3,000 was said to be 
the daily toll. The situation is 
truly alarming... The memorandum 
also points out that the issuing of 
proclamations by itself has proved 
quite ineffective—From the Pcking 
Daily News of November 30, 1923. 


Government Higher Education. 
—Plans are on foot for the 
establishment of a Provincial Uni- 
versity in Kaifeng. Honan, under 
the name of the Chung Chow Ta 
Hsueh. This institution has al- 
ready been organized on the site 
of the former Liu Mei College, 
which acted as a_ preparatory 
school for students proceeding to 
America or Europe. It is pro- 
posed that the new University 
should also incorporate the Pro- 
vincial Law and_ Agricultural 
Schools, to which it is hoped that 
other departments may be added in 
the future. The principal, Mr. 
Chane. is a returned student from 
the United States and became a 
membet of the Methodist Church 
whilst staving there. There are at 
present 300 students in residence, 
but more than half of these are still 
doing Middle School work. A good 
force of teachers is being recruited, 
several of them having had special 
training abroad. Dr. Hargrove, a 
former member of the Southern 
Baptist Mission is now giving his 
whole time to the English Depart- 
ment in this University, where there 
are excellent opportunities for 
Christian work. | 


China Famine Committee Holds 
First Meeting.—The China Famine 
Fund Committee held its first meet- 
ing in Peking, Nevember 12, 1923. 
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There were present Mr. C. R. 
Bennett, Mr. J. Harold Dollar, Dr, 
Frank Rawlinson, Rev. C. E. 
Patton, Mr. Dwight H. Edwards, 
and by special invitation, Mr. J. B. 
Tayler representing Peking Univer- 
sity and Mr. J. H. Reisner, re- 
presenting the University of Nan- 
king. Mr. C. R. Bennett of Pe- 
king was made Chairman, 
Rev. Charles E. Patton of Shanghai 
was elected secretary. Famine 
prevention programmes and _ bud- 
gets of Peking University and the 
University of Nanking were care- 
fully discussed and passed upon. 
The programme approved for the 
University of Nanking to be carried 
out by the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry includes projects in 
Forestry Instruction, Extension and 
‘Research, improvement of Farm 
crops, Agricultural Extension, 
Co-operative Extension projects, 
Economic and Farm management 
surveys, Plant and Animal Disease 
Control, Agricultural Education, 
etc. 


Jubilee Celebration for Mrs. J. 
G. Kerr: — Fifty years ago—Dec. 
8, 1873—Mrs. J. G. Kerr reached 


' China where she was welcomed by 


her brother and sister—Dr. H. V. 
and Miss H. Noyes. The anniver- 
sary was celebrated by a large com- 
pany of Mrs. Kerr’s friends. Mrs. 
Kerr, who passed the four score 
milestone some years ago, is still 
hale and hearty. She gave an ad- 
dress full of interesting historical 
reminiscence, gratitude for a long 
full day of service, and buoyant 
trust for the eventide, Repeated 
reference was made by Mrs. Kerr 
and other speakers to the beneficent 
ministry of the John G. Kerr Hos- 
pital for the Insane, the crowning 
monument to the heloved physician 
who bequeathed his task to others 
in August, 1901. There is no more 
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effective Christian evidence in China 
than that institution. Mrs. Kerr 
announced that a generous jubilee 
gift had been sent her which would 
secure the full ownership of the 
hospital property to the institution, 
and that the whole had been accepted 
as a sacred responsibility by the 
American Presbyterian Board. A 
chaste silver cup, suitably engraved, 
was presented to Mrs. Kerr as a 


token of love from her friends in. 


the Canton missionary community. 


Fukien and the Poppy.—Certain 
portions of Fukien are again being 
compelled to plant the poppy. This 
means a serious situation for the 
churches in the places concerned. 
Reform is rendered difficult because 
the military, being withcut funds. 
are largely dependent on this iliegal 
source of revenue, and because tlie 
farmers, having been compelle to 
plant, are afraid they will be 
forced to lose their crop. Protests 
were, however, recently made. The 
British, French and American Con- 
suls visited the Tuli to protest 
against this compulsory planting of 
the poppy. At the same time the 
Anti-Opium Association of Fukien 
called on the Officials and registered 
a similar protest. Coincident with 
these protests was the arrival of a 
Chinese Delegation at the official 
headquarters for the same purpose. 
The result of this combined effort 
was the issuance of an official 
_order forbidding the planting of the 
poppy. It is feared that this does 
not finally solve the problem since 
the poppy was already planted be- 
fore the order went out. It does, 
however, indicate the possibilities 
of strong public pressure. Dr. 
Chuan, the Secretary of the Anti- 
Opium commission of the National 
Christian Council, which has its 
headquarters in Peking, is expecting 
to visit Foochow in the near future. 
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ments for Christian unity go along 
fairly well until they reach questions 
of creeds, Church government and 
the status of the ministry. The 
Presbyterian and Congregationalists 
in Cleveland, Ohio, are proposing 
a plan of union that is based on 
fellowship and co-operation and 
not on the immediate discovery of a 
single statement or solution to any of 
these problems. Ninety Churches 
and 25,000 Church members from 
the Presbyterian and the Congre- 
gational groups meet in Cleveland, 
not as two bodies, but as one. 


. They believe that organic union is 


possible without final agreement on 
any of the problems mentioned 
above. 
to steer a new course by agreeing 
that each body retain its existing 
authorised forms of belief, that the 
standing of the ministry as now 
determined by each, continue in 
the union and that the problem of 
Church government shall be worked 
out by mutual’ conference. It is 
proposed that the plan of union 
shall apply to the missionary 
Churches at home and abroad con- 
nected with these two groups. An 
Overture along these lines has been 
prepared for presentation to the 
General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States 
of America. The same Overture 
was sent, with the backing of both 
groups, to the National Council of 
Congregational Churches, 
met in Springfield, Mass. October 
16-23, 1923. This National Coun- 
cil approved of the plan of organic 
Union contained in the Cleveland 
Overture as the basis of further 
negotiations, and furthermore af- 
firmed its desire, if possible, to 
carry the proposed merger to com- 
pletion the nation. 
The Clevelafd Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists have resolved 
that all matters pertaining to the 


They propose, therefore, 
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missionary enterprises of these two 
Churches within their common 
territory, should hereafter be con- 
sidered in joint sessions of the 
Executive Board now conducting 
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the Church Board. This is a pro- 
mising-move. It seems to be the 
only road along which closer Chris- 
tian unity can finally be reached. 


To West China Missionaries 


The September 1923 issue of the Chinese RECORDER contained a re- 
published editorial from the Chinese Christian Advocate on “Extrater- 
ritoriality and Missionaries.” In this article occurs this statement, at- 
tributed to a “prominent evangelist” who had sometime previously visited 
West China. He was credited with saying that he attributed the lack of 
spiritual life he found in his church to the “unrest and disorder which 
occurs in West China almost every year, causing the missionaries to flee 
irom their stations when rumour of war is thick in the air, and returning 
when everything is quieted down.” This statement has been rightly and 
justly criticised as being untrue. We published the refutation thereof in the 
November issue of the REcorpeErR, stating in addition editorially that the 
reverse of this is the truth. We have tried since then to have an interview 
with the “prominent: evangelist” concerned. This we succeeded in doing 
in December, 1923. He assures us that he has no recollection of having 
made any such statement and does not believe it anyway. He thinks that 
something he said must have been misunderstood. This information we 
published in the ““North China Daily News” of December 14, 1923. We are 
glad to repeat this final refutation and explanation, for it is bdth, in this 
issue of the Recorper. We deeply regret that the statement was permitted 
to appear and rely on the generosity of our West China friends to forgive 
us for this quite unintentional, though none the less serious, injustice. It 
has taken us some time to get to the bottom of this statement and we hope 
that the matter is now finally cleared up.—Eprtor. 


Notes on Contributors. 


Rev. HENDERSON 
Smitu, D.D., LL.D., is a member 
of the North China Mission.of the | 


teaching in the Comparative Law 
School, Shanghai. 


American Board. He has spent 
fifty-one years in China. His work 
has been evangelistic and literary. 
Since 1906 he has been missionary 
“at large.” 


Mr. Z. K. ZIA, is a sidlitias of 
Boston University and a member 
of the Presbyterian Church. He 
taught for one year in Nanking 
Theological Seminary. He is now 


Dr. Henry T. HopGKIN was for 
some time a member of the Friends’ 
Mission, West China. Later he 
became a secretary of the Friends’ 
Foreign Missionary Society. He 
is now a secretary of the National 
Christian Council. 


Rev. Li Junc Fane, B.A., M.A., 
B.D., Th.D. has been for six years 
Associate Professor of Old Testa- 
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ment Literature and Interpretation 
in Yenching University, Peking. 
He is a graduate of Yenching Uni- 
versity, and of Drew Theological 
Seminary. He also studied some 
time at Chicago University. 


Mr. JoHN STEWART BURGESS, 
M.A. has been for fourteen years 
a secretary of the Peking Young 
Men’s Christian Association. His 
work has been Bible Study, Student 
and Social Service Work. 


Miss Lo Suu HvaA is a young 
Pekingese woman. She was edu- 
cated in Chi Chih Yi’s school. She 
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later became Chi Chih Yi’s assistant. 
She is still carrying on the school. 
She is not a Christian. The trans- 
lator of the original article, Miss 
FLORENCE CHANG, was educated 
in a Chinese school in Soochow, 
and then at St. Mary’s, Shanghai. 
She is a member of the Episcopal 
Church. 3 


Rev. JAMEs M. Yarp, A.B., B.D., 
has been a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, North since 
1909. He worked for twelve years 
in West China. Since 1922 he 
has been Executive Secretary of 
the China Centenary Movement, 
located in Shanghai. 
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Personals 


PEATHS. 
NOVEMBER: 


15th, at Chengtu, Sze. Miss M. M. 
Wheeler. C.M.M. 

28th, at Kaifeng, Honan, Dr. A. L. 
Grinell, of American Free Methodist Mis- 
sion, on his 43rd birthday. — 


ARRIVALS. 
OCTOBER : 
4th, from America, Dr. and Mrs. W. 
B. Prentice and three children, M.E.F.B. 
10th, from America, Miss Jennie Jones, 
W.F.M.S. 
19th, fr U. S. A., Rev. John D. 
Schaad, (new), A.C.M., from England, 
Miss M. Gibbon, (new), L.M.S. 
2ist, from America, Rev. Jacob Spei- 
cher, A.B.F.M.S. 
22nd, from America, Mr. Geo. H. 
Walters; Miss Helen Clark, Dr. Velva 
Brown, (all new), No. Bapt. 
24th, from England, Miss E. W. 
Mulligan, Miss B. Reynolds, Miss D. M. 
Alderman, Miss H. G. Henderson, Miss 
A. G. Ritchie, Miss E. J. Spinks, Miss 
T. E. Shivonen, (all new), Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Tull and one child, Miss C. F. Tippet, 
from Norway, Miss S. Rémcke, Miss L. 
Moller, from Finland, all C.I.M. 
25th, from America, Miss Edna Jones, 
oF Eliza Leonard, Miss Janet McKillican, 
N. 
27th, from America, Dr. and Mrs. R. 
W. Dunlap and five children, P.N. 


29th,- from America, Miss Blanche 
Loucks, W.F.M.S. 
30th, from America, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
S. Orr, Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Jacobson, 
and three children, Miss A. Nelson, 
(new), C.I.M. 


NOVEMBER: 


2nd, from England, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Lutley, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Martin, Mr. 
R. E. B. Young, (new), C€.1.M., from 
America, Miss Lucy Booth, (new), P.N. 

4th, from America, Mrs. A. S. Adams, 
on Bapt., Miss Alice Brethorst, W.F. 


5th, from America, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
E. Foucar, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Porte- 
ous, Mrs. A. O. Loosley, C.I.M. 

6th, from England, Miss G. Pritchard, 
Miss Nunn, Miss Barlett, (all new), 
Mr. and Mrs. Rowley, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. M. Thomas and two children, Dr. J. 
S. Ellis, W.M.M.S. 

7th, from America, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
R. Dickson and four children, P.N. 

9th, from Australia, Mr. J. T. Mat- 
hewson, Mr. T. H. Andrews, Mr. E. T. 
Mitton, (all new), from England, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Mair and three children, 
Dr. T. L.. Hillier, (new), from Sweden, 
Miss O. E. M. Gustafsson, Miss K. W. 
Nicholson, (all new), all C.I.M., from 
U. S. A.. Mr. and Mrs. I. O. Jacobson, 
(new), U.M. 

15th, from U. S. A., Miss T. L. Paine, 
A.C.M. 
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19th, from U.S.A.,. Miss M. Hodge, 
-A.C.M., Miss Eva Smawley, PN. Rev. 
and Mrs. John Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. 
Ernest L. Oskason, (new), Cov. M. 
Soc., Miss Newberry, C. and M.A., Mr. 
and Mrs. C. G. Glittenberg, Mr. G. T. 
Slade, Miss H. A. Pritchard, (all a) 
Mrs. A. Hogg and daughter, Rev. F. C 
H. Dreyer, Mr. and Mrs. B. Ririe, 
C.I.M., Mr. and Mrs. Depree and three 
children, R.C.A., from England, Miss J. 


Williamson, Miss E. L, Chapple, Miss 


L. Haslop, (all new), Rev. and Mrs. 
Madeley, Miss E. L. Goodchild, Miss 
€. E. Waddington, Eng. Bap., Rev. and 
Mrs. C. B. Hannah, Rev. H. F. Ridley, 
Dr. S. Hoyte, Mr. F. E. Parry, Miss 
G. H. Wilder (new), C.IL.M., from 
Japan, Miss MacReynolds (new), C 
and M.A. 


21st; from England, Miss J. Verkyk, 

Miss E..A. Ranson (all new) C.M.M.C., 
Miss C. E. Waddinton, Miss E. L. 
Goodchild, Mr. and Mrs. F. Madeley, 
B.M.S., Miss M. Herbert, Ind., from 
— Miss J. K. Williamson, (new), 


22nd, from England, Dr. and Mrs. 
Mitchell and one child, L.M.S. 


26th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
‘W. H. Geller, Mrs. E. R. Wheeler and 
two children, Eng. Bap., Rev. A. W. 
Molony, Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Sergeant, 
Miss M. G. Davies, Miss E. E. Tuckett, 
Miss M. B. Marrian, (all new), Miss 
A. Maddison, Rev. and Mrs. W. Munn, 
Rev. W. E. Godson, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Castle, C.M.S., Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Embery and one child, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Large, Mr. and ae 
Bourne, Mrs. T. E. Botham, Miss E. M. 
Dovey, Miss O. M. Botham, (new), 
C.I.M., from Finland, Miss Schlyter, 


Miss L. Leppiniemi, Mr. and Mrs. N. . 


Mustaler and two children, (all new), 


F.M.S., Miss S. Mundle, U.F.S., from . 


Sweden, Miss H. Collden, (new), 
_B.M.S., from U.S.A., Miss S. Ander- 
son, (new), S.B.M. 


28th, from U.S.A., Mr. G. P. Stevens 
and two children, P.S., Miss Ruth 
Hoople, Miss E. Derry, Y.W.C.A. 


DECEMBER: 


2lst, from U.S.A., Miss H. Myers, 
Miss Allice Holmes, Y.W.C.A. 


DEPARTURES. 
OcTOBER: 


6th, for America, Miss K. Enald, So. 
Chih. Mission. 
4 
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24th, for America, Dr. and Mrs. F. R. 
Whelply, Jr. and one child, Dr. and Mrs. 
‘W. K. McCandliss and one child, P.N. 


_ 26th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Pott ‘and one child, Miss Elizabeth 
Barber, A.C.M. 


27th, for America, Dr. and Mrs. T. 
Stearns and one child, P.N., Miss 
Harriett Watson, W.F.M.S. 


cme for America, Miss C. Anderson, 


30th, for England, Miss R. Angwin, 
Miss D. M. Wilson, C.1.M. 


 NoveMsBer: 


9th, for Canada, Rev. E. H. Mussen, 
‘Independent. 


_ 10th, for U.S.A., Mrs. D. W. Edwards 
and children, Y.M.C.A. 


23rd, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
W. Brown, Y.M.C.A. 


NOVEMBER: 


24th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Frantz and children, Y. M. C. A., Mrs. 
Paul Twinem, U. of N., Mr. W. R. 
Bacon and two children, Miss V. Kirk, 
U.C.M.S. 


27th, for Australia, Miss E. E. Smith, 
Miss M. A. Edwards, Miss H. M. 
Kingston, C.I.M., for U.S.A., Miss A. 
Seesholtz, Y.W.C. A. 


28th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. J. G. 
Bird, C:M.S._.” 


29th, for U.S.A., Miss L. Wheeler, 
Y.W.C.A. 


DECEMBER: 


Ist, for Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Nykvist, C.I.M., for Scotland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen, Miss L. Stephen, C.M.M.L. 


2nd, for Canada, Rev. A. E. Evans, 
C.I.M., Miss M. B, Duncan, P.N., Mrs. 
Gamewell, Miss C. Reeves, Mr. 
Peat, M.E.F-R. 


4th, for U.S.A., Miss M. Russell, Miss 
M. MacKuelang, Y.W.C.A. 


7th, for America, Miss Alice Fitch, 
P.N. 


10th, for U.S.A., Miss N. L. Swann, 
Y.W.C.A. 


11th, for America, Dr. and Mrs. Chas 
Lewis and two children, P.N., Dr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Morse, and one child, 
A.B.F.M.S. 


19th, for England, Miss Florence 
Sutton, Y.W.C.A. | | 
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